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MEET SOUTH AFRICA 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LAND 

Southern Africa, which is roughly two-thirds the 
size of the United States, is, like our own country, 
a land of pronounced extremes. 

The world’s greatest waterfall, Victoria Falls, and 
one of the world’s driest deserts, the Kalahari, are 
both in southern Africa, almost side by side. 

Here are neon-lighted cities as modern as tomor¬ 
row, and kraals, or native villages, where men still 
follow customs older than civilization. 

Here are shockingly crowded slum dwellings built 
of packing cases and tin cans flattened out, and vast 
plains lying empty and uninhabited beneath a wide, 
hot sky. 

Here is country too poor to support a blade of 
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rass, but there are lush gardens in the same gene 
area that blaze the year around with flowers—orange, 
golden, scarlet—as spectacular as any I have ever seen. 

Here is bitter, grinding poverty—but the richest 
diamond and gold fields in the world lie close by. 

Here is part of twentieth-century history in the 
making. And here, too, in the great Kruger National 
Park, are herds of lions, giraffes, elephants and other 
wild beasts roaming the grassy veld as freely as if 
mankind did not exist. 

Because Americans are accustomed to similar strik¬ 
ing contrasts in our own country, we are likely to 
feel more at home in the broad stubby peninsula that 
is southern Africa than in any other part of the Afri¬ 
can continent. 

Southern Africa is below the equator, which means 
that its seasons are the reverse of ours. January is mid¬ 
summer, and winter comes in June. But the “wild 
North” of southern Africa is not very different from 
the American Wild West. Our oldest towns, like 
southern Africa’s, are along the coasts. And both 
countries take pride in sturdy pioneers who sought 
new homes by moving courageously into a hostile, 
unexplored interior. 

Geography is responsible for some of the more 
startling contrasts in southern Africa. The land, to 
put it briefly, is a high, bare plateau, sloping off in 
the north toward the Congo valley, and falling away 
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he other directions toward the sea in a series 
sharp, steplike drops. Part of the plateau is more than 
a mile above sea level. Much of this high, naked plain 
—including the Kalahari Desert—is too arid to pro¬ 
duce any crops at all. 

The coast of southern Africa is no more welcom¬ 
ing to visitors than its harsh interior. On the west the 
chill waters of the Atlantic pound against bare rock 
and sand, sometimes drenched in gray fog, sometimes 
burned by a fierce sun, almost always flayed by heavy 
winds. On the south and east the warmer waters of 
the Indian Ocean meet a shore that is greener and 
more temperate in climate, but even more rugged. 
Here the mountains come close to the sea, and are 
marvelously beautiful. A drive along one part of 
the southwestern coast reminded me of the famous 
highway called the Grand Corniche on the French 
Riviera, with cliffs rising up like a wall on one side 
of the road, and dropping sheer to the sea on the 
other, with both sides hung with vines. 

From the sea—and the first Europeans who saw 
southern Africa saw it from their ships—not many 
bays or inlets offering safe harbor are visible. There 
are, in fact, very few natural harbors on this part of 
the African coast. 

Sailors in the early days brought back to Europe 
the first news of a landmark which became world- 
famous—the Cape of Good Hope. Like everyone 
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.^se who has seen it, they could never forget it. 
absolutely flat-topped mountain rises 3,600 feet out 
of the water, standing like a fabulous monument on 
Africa’s southern tip. It is called Table Mountain 
today, and the flat white mist that so often lies on its 
surface and hangs down its sides is called, appropri¬ 
ately enough, the Tablecloth. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Indian oceans meet and mingle, 
sometimes with such stormy violence that Bartholo¬ 
mew Diaz, first man to round it, called it the Cape 
of Storms. Not long afterward, when seamen recog¬ 
nized it as a welcome halfway mark on their long 
voyages between Europe and the Orient, they gave 
it the more cheerful name it bears today. Sir Francis 
Drake, when he sailed past it, declared it to be ‘‘the 
fairest Cape in the whole circumference of the 
earth.” Many men since have agreed with him. 

One more respect in which southern Africa re¬ 
sembles the United States is this: it is run today by 
the descendants of the white settlers who began to 
reach it at about the same time that white settlers 
were first coming to America. 

But—and this is the biggest and most important 
difference between our own countrv and southern 
Africa—the population of southern Africa today is* 
overwhelmingly black, not white. In certain areas 
the whites are outnumbered by Negroes by 4 to 1. 
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other areas they are outnumbered by as much as 
466 to 1! And southern Africa’s population includes, 
in addition to its swarming millions of Negroes, large 
numbers of other non-whites, mostly Asians and 
“Coloreds,” people of mixed blood. 

Southern Africa is, in other words, essentially a 
black world living uneasily under the domination of 
a handful of white overlords. It is a world of racial 
tensions and stupendously difficult, perhaps insoluble, 
problems. These problems are not, for the most 
part, being faced as most Americans would prefer to 
face them. During the year when the United States 
Supreme Court outlawed the segregation of black 
and white students in our public schools, for exam¬ 
ple, a South African government was cruelly tighten¬ 
ing the laws which already made segregation the offi¬ 
cial way of life for its people. 

It is dangerous to generalize on this subject, as it is 
dangerous to generalize about anything in southern 
Africa, because southern Africa is not a single coun¬ 
try. Some of its boundaries are still comparatively 
new. The countries comprising it differ strikingly 
from one another, although they have the same basic 
problems. 

Some are richer than others. Some seem to have 
more than their fair share of such wealth-producing 
natural resources as gold, diamonds, and minerals 
essential for modern industry. Others are poor and 
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ackward, and erosion remorselessly eats their 


away. 

These are the countries of southern Africa: 

The Union of South Africa (politically independent 
but a member of the British Commonwealth), made up 
of the four provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal. South West 
Africa, a large tract northwest of the Union, has a special 
status. 

Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland, three British 
“High Commission Territories,” ruled by London. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, British- 
controlled, composed of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 

Angola and Mozambique, which belong to Portugal. 

The Union of South Africa, incidentally, is some¬ 
times referred to simply as the Union, sometimes as 
South Africa. 
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1 he history of southern Africa is, generally speaking, 
the story of white men moving gradually northward 
from the southern tip of the continent, often fighting 
as they went—sometimes among themselves, some¬ 
times with African aborigines they encountered. At 
first they lived mostly by herding cattle. Only later 
did they discover the vast sources of mineral wealth 
for which South Africa is now so famous. The two 
principal groups of white men who took part in this 
long, gradual movement came chiefly from Holland 
and England. 
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It was neither a Dutchman nor an Englishm 
however, who first set eyes on the southern tip of 
Africa. It was a Portuguese—the great explorer, Bar¬ 
tholomew Diaz. 

Diaz was a daring fifteenth-century mariner, who, 
like others from all parts of Europe, sought an all¬ 
water trade route to the East Indies. Christopher 
Columbus, among his rivals, believed he had reached 
the Indies when he discovered the New World in¬ 
stead. Diaz didn’t make that mistake when he reached 
the southern extremity of Africa in 1488. He knew 
it could not be the Indies, but must be part of the huge 
land mass whose shore he had been following south¬ 
ward, and which he must somehow get past if he was 
ever to sight the rich storehouses of the Orient. So he 
gave southern Africa little more than a glance as he 
sailed past it. 

Diaz turned back before he reached his goal, but 
another intrepid Portuguese explorer, Vasco da 
Gama, finally rounded the whole bulk of the con¬ 
tinent and landed in India beyond it. Da Gama gave 
the name Natal to an area east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, because he sighted this stretch of rocky green 
shore on Christmas Day, 1497, and christened it in 
honor of the Nativity. It was at Da Gama’s sugges¬ 
tion, a few years later, that Portugal took over several 
of the early Arab settlements along the east coast of 
Africa. One of these, Sofala, had probably been in 
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fence for five hundred years, and became an im¬ 
portant source of African ivory, gold, and slaves. 

During the next century Portugal also planted a 
few small colonies along Africa’s west coast. They 
were convenient for her trading ships, which were 
now sailing regularly on this route, and as sources of 
supply for slaves. The Portuguese bought thousands 
of black Africans, enslaved them, and shipped them 
to their important New World colony, Brazil. These 
early conquests and colonies formed the basis for 
Portugal’s claim to the two big areas she still controls 
in Africa—Angola on the Atlantic, just south of the 
Belgian Congo, and Mozambique on the Indian 
Ocean, opposite the island of Madagascar. But Portu¬ 
gal played no role in the great northward push into 
the interior of the great African continent, which 
started at the Cape. 

This push, it seems to us now, was amazingly slow 
in getting under way. The first Dutch and British sea¬ 
men who sailed past the Cape of Good Hope took 
little interest in it, even after some of their ships had 
paused there to refill their water barrels. A couple of 
farseeing English sea captains made one gesture which 
might have given England the honor of founding the 
first real colony in the area. They raised a British flag 
at the Cape in 1620 and declared they were taking 
formal possession of it in the name of their king. But 
England’s king was so little concerned with this part 
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world that he never even bothered to confirm 
their claim officially. 


Southern Africa’s history finally began almost by 
accident when a disabled Dutch ship was forced to 
take refuge in Table Bay in 1645. Months went by 
before the crew was rescued, and, during their forced 
wait, the Dutch sailors learned a good deal about the 
place. They discovered that it was an excellent spot 
for growing vegetables, and that Africans in the area 
owned herds of cattle and were willing to trade meat 
for European trinkets. 

When these seamen got back to Holland they made 
a convincing appeal to the wealthy Dutch East India 
Company, whose ships regularly rounded Africa on 
the profitable Europe-Orient run. Why not, the sea¬ 
men asked, establish a sort of permanent port of call 
at Table Bay, where sailors on the long voyage could 
stop in safety for fresh food and water, and rest a few 
days on dry land? 

The officials of the Dutch East India Company 
found the suggestion sound. They called in Jan van 
Riebeeck, an energetic young man who had handled 
jobs for the Company in Batavia and elsewhere in the 
Indies—and who very much hoped to be sent to 
Batavia again. To Van Riebeeck they gave the assign¬ 
ment of founding a “refreshment station” for the 
Company’s ships at Table Bay. Apparently Van Rie¬ 
beeck was not too enthusiastic about the idea. Perhaps 
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ould have felt differently if he had known that 
he would earn a secure place in history as the Founder 
of South Africa. Anyway, enthusiastic or not, he ac¬ 
cepted the assignment and landed with a small party 
at the foot of Table Mountain on April 6, 1652. 

The little fort or protected settlement which Van 
Riebeeck established on the site of the present city of 
Cape Town was not an official Dutch colony. It was 
siinpily a “station” for the Dutch East India Company, 
and the Company was willing to maintain only 
enough employees there to raise the vegetables and 
buy up the cattle required by passing ships. There was 
no thought of expansion or colonization. 

It is important to keep in mind that, for the next 
century and a half, a trading firm—not a government 
—was the only white “power” in southern Africa. 
White settlers who wandered into the area during 
this period had to live close to the sea in accordance 
with the Company’s strict, stingy regulations or move 
into the northern hinterland on their own, as individ¬ 
ual adventurers. 

Hottentots and Bushmen 

Hottentots and Bushmen were the two very differ¬ 
ent types of aborigines whom Van Riebeeck and his 
people first met. 

The Hottentots were herdsmen who had come 
down from the north at some vague period in the past. 






even so, particularly skillful in the construction of 
traps and the use of poisoned spears and arrows. They 
were too stubborn to be turned into slaves or servants, 
and the Dutch consequently drove them ruthlessly 
back from Table Bay into the mountains or the desert. 
Bushmen who didn’t flee quickly enough were killed 
off like animals—or, to put it in slightly different 
terms, as American Indians were killed off by early 
American settlers at about the same time. Thousands 
were massacred. 
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*^fhey made no real attempt to drive off the new¬ 
comers, but meekly sold the Dutch whatever animals 
they could spare. Eventually the Dutch overcame or 
absorbed them, often using them as servants or slaves. 
Eventually, the Hottentots more or less disappeared. 

The Bushmen were more primitive than the Hot¬ 
tentots. They were small of size, but erood hunters 




— •< A few Bushmen survive to this day, in such places 
as the Gemsbok Game Preserve and the Kalahari 
Desert. They are a fascinating people. Rock paintings 
in their caves suggest a Chinese influence. They still 
hold tightly to their own customs of hunting and 
trapping game, and to their own language which is 
peppered with peculiar sounds called “clicks.” They 
can subsist on wild melons, or even on roots and grubs, 
when game is scarce. They are a Stone Age people 
still, and are protected today by the same kind of laws 
which white men pass to protect wild animals from 
extinction. 


The First Free Men, the First Slaves, 
the First Wars 

When Van Riebeeck’s little settlement was five 
years old, in 1657, he asked the Company to permit a 
few free men—that is, not Dutch East India Company 
employees—to join the village. He thought such men 
would be more ambitious about turning out crops, 
because they would be their own bosses. The Com¬ 
pany agreed, and nine Dutch burghers arrived. But 
the independent burghers resented the Company’s 
restrictions, and didn’t like having to sell their prod¬ 
uce to the Company at the price it set. In the end they 
weren’t much more satisfactory, from the Company’s 
point of view, than the original settlers Van Riebeeck 
brought with him. 
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Slaves were the next solution to the problem of til 
ing the land so that the station would have enough 
food. The first came from the Gulf of Guinea on the 
western Africa coast, which was also providing slaves 
for the young colonies in America. When many of 
these slaves ran away, in the desperate hope of cross¬ 
ing Africa and reaching their homes again, others 
were brought in from the Malay Archipelago, to 
which Holland already laid claim. The descendants 
of some of these Malays form a sizable group in South 
Africa’s population today. 

Finally, after ten years, Van Riebeeck won his 
transfer to Batavia. By then the little colony he left 
behind was beginning to grow on its own. More slaves 
had been imported. More white people were arriving, 
not employees of the Company but people who 
simply turned up for various reasons, under the pres¬ 
sure of the times. Most managed to make a living out 
of the soil, or by serving in one way or another the 
ships’ crews who now regarded Table Bay as a popu¬ 
lar “tavern of the seas.” 

In 1688 came a group of some three hundred 
Huguenots—French Protestants fleeing persecution 
in Catholic France. This handful of people had an im¬ 
mense effect on the future of the land. Sober, hard¬ 
working, and energetic, they set about building new 
homes, sowing crops, and planting the grapevines they 
had brought with them. These vines were the origin 
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louth Africa’s flourishing contemporary wine in¬ 
dustry. Thousands of residents of the area today still 
bear Huguenot names. 

Before the beginning of the eighteenth century 
some of the newer arrivals—Huguenots, Dutch, and 
a few Germans too—were beginning to move out 
away from the original settlement. Some wanted 
nothing but to get away from the Dutch East India 
Company’s control. Others sought adventure, land of 
their own. They went eastward along the coast, 
taking their servants or slaves with them if they owned 
any. They went inland too, stubbornly driving their 
cattle up the slopes toward the great empty plateau 
behind the first range of coastal mountains—the flat 
dry land called the Karroo. The journey inland was 
difficult, because there were no rivers to aid their 
progress. But once on the plateau they found good 
pasture for their animals, and there they began to 
build up the great cattle herds that still roam the Kar¬ 
roo today. 

Those restless pioneers were called trekboers, from 
the word trek, meaning “to march, or move about,” 
and boer, meaning “farmer.” Trekboer is a word very 
common in southern Africa, and always refers specif¬ 
ically to a farmer who moves about in his ox-drawn 
wagon seeking new lands. The word boer no longer 
means simply a farmer, but is the name given to any 
South African of Dutch, Huguenot, Flemish, or Ger- 
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an stock. Nowadays, however, the Boers prefer 
call themselves Afrikaners, and the language they 
speak, based on Dutch but considerably changed over 
the years, is called Afrikaans. Today Afrikaans is one 
of the two official languages of South Africa. (English 
is the other.) 

The trekboers —or Boers, as it will be simpler to call 
them from now on—moved slowly, but as time went 
on they got farther and farther away from the Tape 
and Table Bay. For a considerable period they met 
little opposition. In a hundred years or so the north- 
ward-traveling group spread out over a sizable area in 
the Karroo, and those traveling eastward along the 
coast extended a distance of five or six hundred miles. 
Every year they grew more self-reliant and independ¬ 
ent, more isolated from the outside world—and the 
ideas beginning to take shape in the outside world- 
more devoted to their lonely land, pioneer tradition, 
and untrammeled lives. 

Then, without warning, the Boers found them¬ 
selves moving head on into conflict with southward¬ 
traveling African Negroes. Blacks and whites began 
to clash. 

Those Africans were altogether unlike the meek 
Hottentots and the primitive Bushmen the Dutch had 
so easily cowed or scattered from the area around 
Table Bay. They were fierce, warlike people. Like 
the Boers they traveled with herds of animals, and 
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valued their cattle above everything. They were 
willing to fight to the death for grazing land. To this 
day, no one knows for sure where they came from. 
Apparently they had been slowly migrating south¬ 
ward for a long time before they ran into the oncom¬ 
ing Boers. There is some evidence to suggest they had 
been on the move since the fourteenth century. They 
called themselves, in their own languages, Bantu, 
which means simply “men,” or “people.” They be¬ 
longed to various tribes, of which the Xhosa and the 
Zulu were the most formidable. 

The fact that the Bantu were on the move when 
the Boers ran into them is very important. It is the 
basis for the deep belief of Boers today that their 
Dutch ancestors were the first inhabitants of what is 
now a good part of the Union of South Africa. The 
Boers take the line (conveniently forgetting the Hot¬ 
tentots and the Bushmen) that “We were here first.” 
The Bantu, they say, were the interlopers. And when 
they hear the remark, made all over Africa today, that 
the continent is after all a black man’s continent which 
white men took by force or trickery, they vehemently 
deny that this applies to South Africa. It is certainly 
true that even in the nineteenth century the areas now 
known as the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
were still mostly empty when the Boers advanced into 
them. 

Beginning in about 1770, then, the Boers and the 
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% y Bantu came into bitter conflict. For a time t 
^nonored a boundary drawn between them at the 
Great Fish River. But the Bantu raided south across 
the river to steal Boer cattle, the Boers retaliated, and 
a full-scale war resulted in 1779. It was called the 
First Kaffir War. (Kaffir is Arabic for “unbeliever”; 
the Arabs used it to describe the Negroes they bought 
and sold because these were not, like themselves, Mos¬ 
lems. Boers came to use the word, in the same way 
they use it now, as a term of contempt.) 

The First Kaffir War ended inconclusively. So did 
several others that followed. The Dutch East India 
Company tried to take a hand in the struggle, as a 
peacemaker, but its efforts proved futile and only 
served to remind the Boers that they were utterly on 
their own once they had left the Table Bay area. Since 
no one could help them, they reasoned, no one should 
ever be permitted to deprive them of their right to 
run their own lives as they saw fit. 

They had good reason just then for fearing that 
this right was about to be threatened. England was 
entering the African arena. 

The British in Africa 

England seized the Cape Colony—as the settled area 
around the Cape was now called—in 1795. Holland 
had recently assumed official responsibility for the 
Colony, but the Dutch couldn’t prevent the move; 
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v:;T3!<:)lland had fallen under the control of the newly 
established revolutionary government of France, and 
was helpless. In fact it was because England feared 
that France might grab the Cape Colony too—and 
thus gain command of the vital trade route to India 
and the East—that the British hastily took over the 
Cape. But whatever were Britain’s motives, the seizure 
was highhanded, even in those days of might-makes- 
right colonialism. 

In the eyes of the Boers the year 1795 thus marked 
the beginning of what South Africa’s great Jan Chris¬ 
tiaan Smuts called “the Century of Wrong,” many 
years later. 

England handed the Cape back to the Dutch in 
1803, but reoccupied it again three years later, on the 
grounds that both Holland and France were now her 
enemies. The Treaty of Paris (1814) confirmed 
British possession of the territory. From then on the 
struggle for power in South Africa was triangular— 
among Boer, Bantu, and Briton. 

Only a few Englishmen actually came to settle in 
the Cape immediately, but among them were some 
energetic missionaries who quickly affronted the 
Boers. These missionaries belonged to the Anglican 
Church, which had begun to take a strong stand 
against slavery, and they were appalled at the way 
white men treated the blacks in South Africa. 
Through their strong influence on the British gov- 
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•nment they caused the passage of regulations de 
signed to correct the ill treatment of Negroes. One 
law passed in 1815, for example, gave an African 
worker the right to complain to the authorities if his 
white employer abused him. A Hottentot servant 
took advantage of the law—and touched off a series 
of events that culminated in the hanging of five Boers. 
All over South Africa, Boers violently protested this 
occurrence. They took the line that the British had 
no right to interfere in Boer-African relations. Be¬ 
sides, British arrogance annoyed them. 

The Dutch Reformed Church of the Boers, strict 
as it was in so many ways, did not regard slavery as 
evil. According to its official interpretation of the 
Bible—an interpretation this church still makes, alone 
out of all the Christian churches in the world—black¬ 
skinned people are inferior to white, and are ordained 
by God to be the white man’s servants. Even the most 
devout Boers, therefore, approved of slavery. And 
this approval, together with their fear and hatred of 
the Bantu, gave them a sense of righteous indignation 
at British moves which they regarded as foolish 
pampering of the Africans.” Their indignation on 
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that score has lasted till this day. 

The first big wave of English settlers arrived in 
1820, and added fuel to the fire. So did subsequent 
events. One was the British announcement that Eng¬ 
lish would henceforth be the official language of the 
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e (instead of Afrikaner-Dutch), and that Engli 
currency would be substituted for the Dutch money 
the Boers had been using. Then, in 1834, the British 
legally freed all the slaves in their Empire, thus con¬ 
ferring freedom on some 35,000 non-whites in the 
Cape Colony—Hottentots, Malays, and Negroes 
from Mozambique and Madagascar. The British gov¬ 
ernment offered to compensate the slaveowners, but 
at a far lower rate than the Boers thought fair. 

During this same year the Boers were fighting the 
Bantu in the Sixth Kaffir War, at the end of which 
they drove the Negroes back beyond the Kei River 
and declared this to be the new boundary of the Bantu 
territory. The British government disagreed. It said 
that the Bantu had been justified in starting the war, 
and that the boundary should therefore remain at its 
old line along the Fish River—thus giving back to the 
Bantu the land the Boers had just won from them. 

To the Boers this was the final indignity, the last 
straw added to the other burdens already put upon 
them by the loss of their slaves, their currency, their 
language, and what they regarded as their right to deal 
with the Africans as they saw fit. Thousands of Boers 
decided then and there that they could no longer 
live in the Cape Colony—that they would have to 
find new homes for themselves elsewhere. So, in 
1836, began the Voortrek, the Great Trek. 
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The Great Trek 

The Great Trek is the most romantic event in 
Boer history. To the Afrikaners today it means what 
Paul Revere’s Ride, Custer’s Last Stand, Valley 
Forge, and the Alamo all mean to Americans. It was 
in fact one of the most picturesque mass movements 
in history. 

Traveling by ox wagon, accompanied by their 
wives and children and servants, driving their cattle 
before them, thousands of Boer farmers climbed the 
coastal mountains and struck inland over the veld. 
With magnificent courage they faced various dangers 
—hunger, thirst, disease, wild animals, and the might 
of the fierce Bantu tribes. The Boer women, particu¬ 
larly, living and tending their families for months on 
end in those covered wagons, demonstrated remark¬ 
able fortitude and determination. 

There were several groups of voortrekkers. One 
headed across the Orange River and then swung east 
across the Drakensberg Mountains—descending the 
face of those mountains was in itself an incredible 
feat—to enter what is now Natal. Here they encoun¬ 
tered the bloodthirsty Zulu king, Dingaan, who 
agreed at first to give them land and concessions. 
Then Dingaan treacherously annihilated one entire 
party of trekkers and routed several other white 
forces sent against him. Finally his ten-thousand- 
warrior army was crushed by still another Boer force 
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e of the most famous battles of South African 
history—the Battle of Blood River. 

Some of the voortrekkers stopped when they had 
crossed the Orange, and settled in what is now the 
Orange Free State, between the Orange and the Vaal. 
Others crossed the Vaal too, into what came to be 
called the Transvaal, and settled there. Still another 
ox-wagon train forged slowly northeastward until 
it was close to the Limpopo River, the present north¬ 
ern boundary of Union territory, and then swung 
around and trekked southeast into Mozambique. 

The legends and stories told of the Great Trek all 
over South Africa today prove what a hold it still 
has on the Boers’ imagination. They are tales of hero¬ 
ism, tenacity, and endurance. Various places where 
voortrekkers outspanned—unyoked their teams to 
make camp—are still proudly pointed out. Furniture 
carried on the long trek and set up in homes built 
from scratch are now prized heirlooms. South Afri¬ 
cans today still celebrate holidays with a special kind 
of barbecue called braaivleis, which is Afrikaans for 
“roasted meat,” and which reminds all Boers of the 
open-air meals their ancestors prepared on the Great 
Trek. Even the word commando , now used all over 
the world, is one more gesture of respect for the 
voortrekkers. The word was first used by these pio¬ 
neering Boers for groups of armed men charged with 
the protection of a trekking party moving through 
dangerous territory. 
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The Great Trek confirmed, if it did not actually 
create, the split that exists between Boer and Briton 
to this day. 

Also it cut the Boers off almost completely from 
the settled tip of South Africa, so that from then on 
they lived largely in ignorance of the new ideas that 
flowered throughout most of the rest of the world 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. If 
Afrikaners often seem cut off from the main streams 
of society today, it was the isolation deliberately 
chosen by their grandfathers that helped make them 


so. 


The Boer Republics—and Their Harvest of Diamonds 

Out in their isolated wilderness the Boers set out 
to organize their own kind of society and govern¬ 
ment. They did not always succeed. In 1838, for 
example, the Boers living in Natal set up a republic 
there, but three years later came conflict with the 
British over what to do with the African natives, 
and the Boers lost. Most Boers who were living in 
Natal moved on again, back over the Drakensberg 
Mountains, to escape the control England set up over 
the area. 

Farther inland the Boers had things more their own 
way. In 1852 they organized what they called the 
South African Republic (now the Transvaal), and 
in 1854 its sister republic, the Orange Free State. 
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and pledged herself to respect the independence 
and territory of both new republics, chiefly because 
she felt no urge to own the dry, arid veld that only 
stubborn Boer farmers wanted to claim. For a time it 
seemed that Boers and Englishmen could live side 
by side—neither one forcing his ideas on the other—in 
mutual respect and amity. 

But in 1866 a new factor entered the picture. In 
that year diamonds were discovered on the Orange 
River. Almost overnight, land which none but the 
Boers had wanted became a glittering prize sought 
after hungrily by the British and by thousands of 
prospectors who appeared as if by magic from all 
parts of the world. 

The Orange Free State claimed the diamond region 
under the terms of its recent agreement with England. 
Opposing this claim was a group of people of mixed 
blood called the Griquas. The Griqua chief insisted 
that the diamond region was part of Griqualand 
West, his tribe’s territory. When the Griquas asked 
England to support their claim, the British moved 
very quickly. They “supported” the Griquas’ posi¬ 
tion—and annexed Griqualand West, diamond lands 
and all. 

Eleven years later England enraged the Boers 
again. The Transvaal was in financial difficulties at 
the time, and threatened by another Kaffir war. And 
England became alarmed by the fear that either 
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in¬ 
terested at the time in building up African empires of 
their own, might step in to aid the Transvaal and 
thereby gain a foothold in territory adjoining British 
Natal and the Cape Colony. So England stepped in 
herself, and forcibly annexed the Transvaal. 

The arrangement would be temporary, England 
declared; the freedom of the Transvaal would be 
restored when its finances and its status with the 
Bantu were secure. But at the end of three years the 
Transvaalers were tired of waiting for their inde¬ 
pendence, and they revolted. Eventually, after sev¬ 
eral pitched battles, they gave the British a thorough 
drubbing at Majuba, near the Natal-Transvaal border. 
Then the British backed down, but they managed to 
retain control of the Transvaal’s foreign relations, 
and to take possession of an area called Swaziland, 
hacked out of the southeast corner of the Transvaal. 

A pair of powerful personalities emerged in south¬ 
ern Africa at about this time, one Boer, one British. 
They were bitter antagonists. And their -antagonism 
enormously increased the already complex and tense 
relationship between Boers and Englishmen. One 
was “Oom Paul” (Uncle Paul) Kruger, who became 
president of the Transvaal in 1883. The other was 
Cecil Rhodes, who came from England to South 
Africa in 1870 when he was in his teens, and who 
was destined to own a good share of it before he was 
thirty years old. 



ortugal or Germany, which were both highly 
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TlVO GKflT MEN” 

A BOER AND A BRITON 


Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger (pronounced 
Kroo-yer), born in the Cape Colony in 1825, took 
part in the Great Trek when he was eleven years 
old. As a boy, too, he fought against the Zulus and 
pitted his skill as a hunter against the wild beasts that 
threatened the trekboers in their new wilderness 
home. 

“As far as I know,” Kruger wrote in the Memoirs 
he set down as an old man, “I must have shot at least 
thirty to forty elephants and five hippopotamuses. 
And I know that I have killed five lions by myself.” 
He killed his first lion when he was fourteen. Not 
many years later he displayed his physical courage in 
another way: he calmly amputated part of his own 
thumb with a hunting knife, in order to prevent the 
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/spread of an infection that set in after an injury out 
on the veld. 

Kruger, in other words, possessed to a marked 
degree the hardihood and sturdy self-reliance which 
were the very essence of Boer character. He was a 
typical Boer in another way too—he was deeply reli¬ 
gious, and a member of a particularly strict branch of 
the Dutch Reformed Church known as the Dopper 
Church. He was fully aware of the conservatism 
linked to the Dopper faith. The very word Dopper, 
he said, “was derived from the word dop, a damper 
or extinguisher for putting out candles. The meaning 
would seem to be that, just as a dop extinguishes a 
candle, so the Doppers extinguished all new thoughts 
and opposed all progress.” 

Stubborn, dour, resolute, and an outstanding pa¬ 
triot, Kruger was beyond doubt one of the great 
men of South Africa—perhaps the greatest. Four 
times he was elected president of the Transvaal. For 
seventeen years he ruled the republic virtually single- 
handed. His people revere him today with as much 
genuine respect and fondness as Americans feel for 
Abraham Lincoln. He represented all that was best, 
and all that was most inflexible, in the Boer—the 
Afrikaner—way of life. 

Cecil John Rhodes 

Cecil John Rhodes, son of an Anglican Church 
vicar and one of twelve children, was born at Bishop’s 



Stortford, Hertfordshire, in 1853, when Kruger had 
already buried the first of his three wives. (Kruger’s 
children numbered sixteen; Rhodes never married 
at all.) 

His family wanted Rhodes to go into the church; 
Rhodes had quite different ideas. Partly on medical 
advice, he set out for South Africa when he was 
seventeen. It was almost the last time he ever listened 
to a doctor’s advice. He was tubercular, and it was 
thought that the South African climate would help to 
cure him. But he had a bad heart as well. A doctor 
in South Africa told him when he was twenty that 
he had no more than six months to live. Nevertheless 
Rhodes persisted in following a pace that would have 
killed most human beings. 

When Rhodes reached South Africa he joined one 
of his brothers in Natal; two years later they set 
out together for Kimberley, the goal of diamond 
seekers. There, almost at once, Rhodes made a 
fortune. But he felt that he did not have enough edu¬ 
cation. So, although he was eager to make more 
money, he returned to Oxford to study, and during 
the next few years commuted, so to speak, between 
South Africa and Oxford, attending classes during 
the school term and then returning to Africa to work. 
Eventually he got a Bachelor of Arts degree, and 
prepared for postgraduate study as well. Meantime he 
founded the De Beers Mining Company, father of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, one of the 
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greatest mining properties ever known, while still 
in his twenties. He was a multimillionaire before he 
was thirty. 

Rhodes was thirty-three when gold was discovered 
in the Transvaal, and he immediately proceeded to do 
for the small mushrooming gold-mining companies 
what he had already done for the diamond diggers: 
he organized them into the mammoth Consolidated 
Gold Fields Company, thereby making himself a 
king of gold as well as of diamonds. 

To the Boers, of course, whose peaceful farmlands 
had already been despoiled by money-hungry uit- 
landers— strangers—Rhodes represented all that they 
hated most in the British, in particular British wealth 
and financial power. And it was true that money alone 
was not enough for Rhodes. He wanted wealth for 
political purposes, and he used his money more as a 
weapon than anything else. 

In 1890 Rhodes became prime minister of the 
Cape Colony. Also he had established by this time a 
fabulously powerful new company called the British 
South Africa Company. Its purpose was to explore, 
develop, and rule the undeveloped regions north of 
the Cape Colony and the Boer republics. On today’s 
maps these regions are called Bechuanaland, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Northern Rhodesia. Together they 
make up an area more than four times the size of 
California. Only a man with Rhodes’s brilliance, as 
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as tremendous energy, ambition, and genius for 
organization, could have created this company and 
pushed it through to achieving its purpose. 

Rhodes’s close associates half-feared him even 
while they admired him. Other people found him 
puzzling. He was an odd fish. He had several quite 
unpleasant characteristics. Once he signed a photo¬ 
graph for a friend, “Yours spitefully, Cecil Rhodes.” 
People found his grandiose attitudes ludicrous at times 
—but few dared to laugh aloud at the heavy, grasping 
man who dominated all about him. 

Much about Rhodes is still puzzling, but it is clear 
enough that one idea motivated his whole life: the 
idea that the English-speaking peoples were the “mas¬ 
ter race” of the world. (He had no animosity against 
Africans, incidentally; he merely thought of them as 
“children.”) He saw the British Empire as the su¬ 
preme achievement of history and would have liked 
to see the whole world ruled benevolently by the 
British crown in order, as he said, “to render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests of human¬ 
ity-” . 

This idea expressed itself in almost everything 
Rhodes did, and was demonstrated in particular by 
the different wills he made. He was constantly writ¬ 
ing new wills. He drew up the first of these when 
he was only twenty-two, and the last shortly before 
his death when his fortune was probably somewhere 
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'^between one and two hundred million dollars. The 
wills varied in detail but all were designed, in one way 
or another, to assist “the extension of British rule 
throughout the world.” One of his ideas was for 
“the ultimate recovery of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica as an integral part of the British Empire.” He even 
had the fanciful thought of “annexing” the planets 
to the British realm! 

The Rhodes scholarships which he established in 
his last will were a final expression of his passion for 
Anglo-American unity. By bringing together at Ox¬ 
ford every year outstanding young men from Amer¬ 
ica and the British Empire, he hoped to create a grow¬ 
ing number of leaders who would believe in and 
work for the closest possible relationship between the 
two homelands. With America and the British Em¬ 
pire united, Rhodes thought, rule of the entire world 
by English-speaking people would be on the way 
to achievement. One odd point is that Rhodes ap¬ 
parently thought, when he was setting up the schol¬ 
arships, that the United States was still composed of 
only thirteen states. 


Rhodes vs. Kruger 

Rhodes and Kruger were bound to clash. South 
Africa just wasn’t big enough to hold them both at 
once. It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
conflict between them caused the Anglo-Boer War 
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ich broke out in 1899, but certainly these two 
ponderous and dedicated men ty pified the Boer and 
British attitudes that started the conflagration. 

Trouble between them began early in the 1880’s 
and for the obvious reason: Kruger’s Boers wanted 
to expand their territory, and Rhodes could not bear 
to see the Boers take over any land that he hoped 
some day to bring under British control. One of the 
great Rhodes dreams was to create an unbroken strip 
of British territory running straight through Africa, 
all the way from the Cape to Cairo, and he didn’t 
want anybody in the way. 

The Boers made the first move in this epic, tragic 
struggle. Bands of Transvaalers began to trek west¬ 
ward and settle in Bechuanaland, the vast stretch of 
territory north of the Cape Colony. No white power 
had yet laid claim to this area. Its only occupants were 
various Bantu tribes. But Rhodes, of course, had had 
his eye on it for a long time; he meant it to be part of 
his continent-long strip. 

But, rich and powerful as Rhodes was, even he 
could not order a British army to march north and 
seize the territorv he had made up his mind to take 
over. When, however, he appealed to the British 
government to dispatch such an army, he found the 
authorities willing. It was not simply Rhodes’s words 
that convinced them. It was also the fact that Ger¬ 
many and Portugal were both looking jealously on 
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echuanaland at that very moment. 

Germany was a late starter in the race to gobble 
up Africa, but she had recently established herself 
as the “protector” of two large pieces of African real 
estate, one on each coast: the area between the Cape 
Colony and Portuguese Angola on the Atlantic (now 
called South West Africa) and the area just north 
of Portuguese Mozambique on the Indian Ocean 
(now called Tanganyika). Bechuanaland was part 
of the vast interior that separated these two coastal 
areas, and Germany wanted to take it over and thus 
have a solid belt of land stretching from one ocean to 
the other. Portugal had pretty much the same idea at 
the same time: she too would have liked a land bridge 
to link up Angola with Mozambique. (Rhodes was 
not, of course, the only ambitious empire-builder of 
his day; he was just more successful than most.) 

So, in order to prevent either Germany or Portugal 
from increasing their African empires—and thus 
threatening its own—England sent a military expedi¬ 
tion into Bechuanaland in 1884. By the following 
year the British had officially annexed the region. 
Rhodes promptly began to plan his next step forward 
into the undeveloped north, for the satisfaction of 
his own Napoleonic ambition and the glory of the 
British Empire. 

But Kruger was ahead of him. Beaten in the race 
for Bechuanaland, he wanted to push forward else- 
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iere. So he sent an emissary further into the north, 
with the draft of a treaty designed to put this area 
under the Transvaal’s protection and thus open it 
to Boer settlement. The emissary delivered the treaty 
to the most powerful figure in the territory, a famous 
African chief named Lobengula. He was head of the 
Matabele tribe, a branch of the Bantu people known 
as Zulus. 

Lobengula and his people occupied territory in 
what is now part of Southern Rhodesia. For centuries 
there had been rumors that this area was very rich. 
Legend even had it that the gold mines of King 
Solomon had been located here. Several nineteenth- 
century prospectors sought to rediscover these mines, 
and although they were unsuccessful their efforts 
stirred wide curiosity. F urther interest in the land of 
the Matabele was aroused by a man who had re¬ 
cently traveled through it, the extraordinarily brave 
and able Scotsman, David Livingstone. He first went 
into the interior of Africa as a medical missionary and 
remained to become one of the greatest explorers who 
ever lived. Livingstone’s report on the Matabele terri¬ 
tory was one basis for Rhodes’s determination to add 
it to England’s other holdings. 

Lobengula, the African chief, was interesting too 
-an enormously fat man who had sixty-eight wives 
and usually wore nothing but a skirt of blue monkey 
skins. Nevertheless he was not quite so much a savage 
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/s he looked. His father, the ferocious Moselekat 
had fought the Boers a generation earlier when the 
voortrekkers were pushing the Matabele northward 
out of the Transvaal. But Moselekatse came to be on 
fairly good terms with the Boers before he died, and 
Lobengula himself was willing to consider the treaty 
Kruger sent him. He was still thinking it over when 
the Boer who brought the treaty to him was killed. 

The death of this man, so little remembered today 
—his name was Piet Grobler-had a far-reaching 
effect on the whole history of southern Africa. 

Grobler was killed, apparently, by a neighboring 
Bantu tribe unfriendly to Lobengula’s Matabele. But 
Kruger was sure that the tribe had not acted simply 
on its own. “This murder,” he claimed, “was due to 
the instigation of Cecil Rhodes and his clique.’ 
Kruger had no proof of this, but there were plenty 
of people willing to believe him anyway. One of 
Rhodes’s biographers, Sarah Gertrude Millin, has 
said that when “inconvenient emissaries” got in 
Rhodes’s way, they had “a tendency to vanish from 
his path.” 

At any rate the result Rhodes hoped for was 
brought about: Kruger’s dealings with Chief Loben¬ 
gula came to an abrupt end, and the way was open 
for Rhodes himself to negotiate with the Matabele 
chief. 

Lobengula was no match for the empire-minded 
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glishman, and was bullied, tricked, and swindled 
as neatly as a child in a gambling den. In the end he 
signed an agreement with Rhodes (1888), according 
to which he gave up all metal and mineral rights in 
his entire country for a payment of one hundred 
pounds per month! Also he was to get a thousand 
rifles, ammunition, and a gunboat on the Zambezi 
River. He never got the gunboat. No transaction quite 
like this has been known since the purchase of Man¬ 
hattan Island from the Indians. 

Lobengula was staggered when, after a time, he 
realized what he had signed away. He sent his own 
emissaries all the way to London to protest to Queen 
Victoria. She was sympathetic, but she could only 
assure him that the agreement had been drawn up 
without her authority. All over England liberal- 
minded people were shocked at the way this African 
king, who was a perfectly genuine monarch in bis 
own right, had been bilked of his rights by one of 
their own countrymen. 

Rhodes rode out the storm serenely. He even 
picked up several of Lobengula’s sons and used them 
as his personal servants. Those Matabele boys were 
savages, of course, and probably they were delighted 
to encounter the wonders and virtues of Western 
civilization in their new life with Rhodes. The episode 
is worth mention only because it shows how the 
Rhodes magnificence had become almost casual. 
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!k -. Alexander the Great might have had much the same 
attitude—taking it for granted that the sons of a king 
should shine his boots. 

The enormous mineral wealth in Lobengula’s terri¬ 
tory gave Rhodes’s British South Africa Company 
vast new opportunities for development. But the 
Company—that is to say, Rhodes himself—was still 
not satisfied. Almost immediately a Company repre¬ 
sentative traveled into what is now Nyasaland, along 
the border of Mozambique, to negotiate with the 
Nyasa chiefs for rights over their land. He was suc¬ 
cessful, as Rhodes’s agents almost always were. Even¬ 
tually the Nyasaland chiefs made their own treaties 
with Queen Victoria, and their territory entered 
officially into the British grasp. 

The next target of the ambitious Rhodes Company 
was the area that is now the upper, or northern, part 
of Southern Rhodesia. The Africans here, neighbors 
of Lobengula’s Matabele to the south, were a tribe 
called the Mashona who offered little or no resistance 
to the newcomers. In 1890 Englishmen, equipped 
by Rhodes’s Company—not by the British govern¬ 
ment-hoisted a Union Jack in the Mashona territory. 

Now Rhodes’s attention turned back southward 
toward the Matabele again. He was dissatisfied at hav¬ 
ing merely the mineral rights to Lobengula’s terri¬ 
tory; he wanted more—to secure the area perma¬ 
nently to British rule. He needed some pretext, of 
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rse. He found it easily enough by exploiting one 
of the perennial disputes over cattle that took place 
between the Matabele and the Mashona. Rhodes 
labeled those disputes border “incidents,” and said 
that they justified foreign intervention. Quickly he 
equipped a small army with modern rifles and machine 
guns, and sent it out to “protect” the Mashona—in 
other words, to attack the old king, Lobengula, with 
whom he had so recently negotiated an agreement. 

Lobengula’s warriors were brave. Also they were 
filled with righteous indignation against the British 
who had already tricked them out of so much. But 
they were no match for modern rifles. Rhodes won 
his “little war.” Lobengula died of smallpox, and in 
1894 the Matabele were forced to come to terms 
with the British. 

The next year the name Rhodesia was formally 
given to the new “country,” and it became part of 
the British Empire. But for thirty-five years it was 
administered, not by the British government in Lon¬ 
don but by the Rhodes Company. This was empire¬ 
building in the grand old style indeed. Later the 
Southern Rhodesians became self-governing citizens 
of the British Commonwealth. Meantime Northern 
Rhodesia also came under British suzerainty. Here the 
chiefs asked for British protection of their own free 
will. Rhodes was certainly one of the most successful 
builders of empire who ever lived, and is probably 
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the only man in history who created and gave his 
name not merely to one country, but two. 

Rhodes, Jameson, and the Boer War 

In 1895, when the word Rhodesia was just begin¬ 
ning to appear on the maps, Rhodes was at the peak of 
his amazing career. Within a year he was a broken 
man. What finished him as a political force was a 
curious military fiasco known as the Jameson Raid— 
and “Oom Paul” Kruger. 

During the period when Rhodes was busy grabbing 
up the territory the Boers had wanted for themselves, 
the Boers were also finding their own Transvaal 
overrun with uitlanders —immigrants crowding into 
the once-peaceful farmland in the hope of getting 
their hands on some of the gold discovered there. 
Kruger, determined to protect the rights of his own 
people, rewrote the voting laws of the Transvaal so 
that none but Boers could vote in its elections. As a 
natural consequence, Kruger won the hatred of the 
uitlanders, who saw no reason why they should not 
have a share in governing the country in which they 
had settled. 

The uitlanders ’ hatred of Kruger seemed, to 
Rhodes’s followers, a handy tool for the destruction 
of stubborn “Oom Paul.” The most steadfast and 
faithful of the Rhodes men, Dr. Leander Starr Jame¬ 
son, concocted the plot that actually destroyed—not 
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ger—but Rhodes himself. 

Jameson’s scheme sounds foolhardy, but it was 
much like the one Rhodes himself had carried out 
against Lobengula. The plan was to urge the uit- 
landers in the Transvaal to stage a “revolt,” thus 
giving a British force a convenient pretext for stepping 
in and restoring order. Afterward, of course, the 

British would take over the Transvaal on the excuse 

# 

that the Boer government was unable to maintain 
control. 

Rhodes himself, prime minister of the Cape Colony 
at the time, knew all about the plot in its original 
stages, but apparently he did try to call it off at the 
last minute—too late for the word to reach Jameson. 

The question of whether or not the British govern¬ 
ment in London knew what was afoot, and gave 
Jameson’s scheme its official approval, is one of the 
most heatedly argued points in British history to this 
day. 

At any rate, the Jameson Raid, on December 29, 

1895, was a miserable failure. The uitlanders didn’t 
rise or carry out the part assigned to them. Kruger’s 
Boers stood firm when Jameson’s little band marched 
into a border town and attacked. Jameson was stopped 
almost as soon as he had started. The whole thing 
fizzled out like a damp firecracker, and Jameson and 
his men wound up in a Transvaal jail. 

Rhodes woke up to find himself blamed for the 
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ole disgraceful incident. Four days later he hac 
to resign as prime minister. He was stunned by his 
dismissal, but he took it well. He didn’t even rebuke 
Jameson. He was too fond of his old friend to do so. 
“He has upset my apple cart,” was all that Rhodes 
said. 

Jameson had indeed upset it. As a political power 
Rhodes was finished, at least in the Cape. 

But he still sought to play an active role in the 
north. In fact, when he was visiting London on busi¬ 
ness the next year he heard that the Matabele and 
Mashona had risen against their white rulers, and he 
rushed back to Africa to take affairs into his own 
hands. What followed was one of the most remark¬ 
able incidents in his whole career. 

Unarmed and at the risk of his life, Rhodes went 
alone to meet the rebellious chiefs at a rendezvous 
deep in the wild Matapo hills of the Matabele terri¬ 
tory and parley with them. He listened patiently to 
their grievances, and then talked. He told them that 
the time for fighting was over, and assured them that 
from then on they could trust in the fairness and 
good intentions of the British. He could be very 
persuasive when he wished. When they had heard 
him they laid down their arms. They never took them 
up again, and neither did the British. It is the proud 
boast of the Rhodesians today that from that date— 
August 21, 1896—to this, “no African in Rhodesia 
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has ever been shot in anger.” Rhodes acted with full 
vision on this occasion, as a great man should. 

Meantime Kruger triumphantly entrenched his 
power. He had humiliated the Jameson Raiders and 
thus humiliated Rhodes and England itself. Now he 
could afford to ignore stern British requests that he 
reform the Transvaal laws for the benefit of the 
uitlanders. In fact he took a harsher line with the 
uitlanders than before. And when in 1897 he signed 
an alliance with the other Boer republic, the Orange 
Free State, he felt impregnable against any further 
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emands the British might make. 

The British persisted nevertheless. The stubborn 
old Kruger refused to make any concessions. In addi¬ 
tion he said publicly that England had no genuine or 
sincere concern for the immigrants in the Transvaal at 
all—that this was merely a mask to hide her true ambi¬ 
tion—to annex the Transvaal outright and seize its 
mineral wealth. 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of the situation, 
events moved rapidly to a climax. Britain sent troops 
to Natal. Kruger demanded that they leave. England 
refused. The Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
declared war on England on October 11, 1899. The 
Anglo-Boer War, usually called simply the Boer 
War, a bloody and cruel affair, thus began. 

The British commander, like the ill-fated Jameson, 
discovered immediately that he had underestimated 
the Boers’ strength and will to resist. Boer forces in¬ 
vaded Natal and besieged the town of Ladysmith 
there. They also besieged the diamond center, Kim¬ 
berley. Rhodes was inside the town, and drove its 
defenders to distraction by giving military advice 
they didn’t want. 

The heroic Boers won several battles, but by early 
1900 British reinforcements were pouring into Africa 
in such quantities that the Boers were outnumbered 
by several hundred thousand to some seventy thou¬ 
sand. Then organized resistance by the Boers began 
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unable. Fresh British troops poured into all the 
major localities of the two Boer states, and declared 
them annexed to the British crown. 

Even then Boer guerrilla forces refused to give up. 
Their hit-and-run tactics were so effective that the 
British were driven to burning farms and confiscating 
cattle in an effort to drive the stubborn enemy into 
submission. Boer women and children made homeless 
by this “scorched earth” policy were crowded into 
hastily constructed concentration camps, where some 
twenty-two thousand of them died. This was a shock¬ 
ing tragedy, and these concentration camps live bit¬ 
terly in Boer memories to this day. 

Eventually, of course, even the most heroic of the 
guerrillas had to yield. A treaty of peace was signed 
on May 31, 1902, which brought an end to the Boer 
War. The two Boer republics became (for the time 
being) British colonies. 

Sadly, old Kruger went off to exile in Switzerland, 
and died there two years later. 

Perhaps it was some comfort to him to know that 
Rhodes did not live to see the signing of the peace 
treaty. Rhodes had died a few weeks earlier, on March 
26, near Cape Town, convinced—as he calmly told 
his friends—that his fame would last four thousand 
years. He was only forty-nine. (Kruger was seventy- 
nine when he died.) The doctor who had told the 
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young Rhodes that he had only six months to live 1 
proved wrong by a quarter of a century. 

Building a Union 
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The work of repairing the war damage in the 
Boer towns and the British settlements went forward 
rapidly. Political developments were just as swift. 
By 1907 the twm former Boer republics regained their 
autonomy. Three years later, in 1910, they joined 
with Natal and the Cape of Good Hope (formerly 
the Cape Colony) to form a new country, the Union 
of South Africa. The Union’s flag is a curiosity: it 
consists of broad horizontal stripes of orange, white, 
and blue, to symbolize the new Dominion, and in the 
center are tiny representations of the old flags of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, as well as 
the Union Jack. 

The year 1910, therefore, marks a decisive point in 
the history of southern Africa. By then its boundaries 
were marked out along the lines they follow today, 
and the political units that make up this fascinating 
area acquired the beginnings of their present-day 
texture. So the modern history of South Africa and 
its neighbors begins. Let us inspect these new coun¬ 
tries one by one. 
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Most visitors to the Union of South Africa land by 
ship at Cape Town on the southern coast, or by a 
plane which comes in from the north and sets them 
down at Johannesburg. The difference between the 
two cities is as sharp, say, as the difference between 
our own old port of Boston and the relatively new, 
very rich city of Houston on the Texas plains. 

Cape Town and Johannesburg, different as they 
are, are both-growing and spreading at a terrific rate; 
the economy of the country, like that of America, 
is still expanding. Both have all the problems of 
modern cities everywhere, including traffic conges¬ 
tion, crime, and overcrowding. Both have, in addi- 
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on, a problem that is peculiarly South African 
problem of a relatively small white population at¬ 
tempting to dominate a much larger number of non¬ 
whites. 

A few statistics suggest the acute pressure of the 
racial problem. 

The Union’s population is close to i 3 million. 

Of this number 8 V2 million are Africans—that is, 
black-skinned people of tribal origin, mostly Bantu. 
Roughly 3 V2 million of these actually live on “re¬ 
serves,” areas set apart specifically for certain tribes. 
Another 3 million live and work on farms owned by 
whites. The remainder, or about 2 million, live in 
cities or urban areas. 

Several definitions are in order at this point. The 
word African means a Negro as a rule. But most 
South African whites do not want to dignify the 
Negro by calling him an “African,” and so they 
use the locution “native” instead. The word Afrik¬ 
aner, which looks and sounds so much like African, 
of course means something very different: it means 
somebody white—a white-skinned person of Dutch 
(or Flemish or Huguenot or German) descent. 
Afrikaner and Boer, in other words, are for most 
purposes synonymous. Not all whites in South Africa 
are Afrikaners, of course. Those of English descent 
are usually called Britons. The word European is 
used in South Africa—and will be used here—to mean 
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white-skinned person, regardless of his origin. 
To repeat then: out of the Union’s total population 
of some 13 million, 8 Vi million are black Africans. 
There are also slightly more than a million Coloreds 
(the name given to a special type of mulatto con¬ 
centrated mostly in the Cape Province), about 360,- 
000 Indians (descendants, chiefly, of laborers brought 
in from India in the 1870’s to work in Natal’s sugar 
fields), and 40,000 Cape Malays, descendants of the 
Malay slaves imported long ago by the Dutch. 

Against this total of approximately 1 o million non¬ 
whites, the Union has a population of a little over 
2 Yz million whites, or Europeans. The white man 
is thus outnumbered by a ratio of about four to one. 

In almost all other central and southern African 
nations the ratio of white to non-white is even more 
extreme, but nowhere has this produced such tur¬ 
moil, anguish, and strain as in South Africa. This is 
largely because the white-controlled Union govern¬ 
ment excludes utterly any idea of racial partnership 
with the downtrodden blacks. 

The racial problem is the root problem of the 
Union. It influences almost every aspect of life and 
affairs in farms, villages, and cities. Several times I 
heard white South Africans say, “What would things 
be like in your country, if your population ratio was 
reversed, and you had 13 5 million Negroes as against 
15 million whites?” 
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The City of Gold 

Suppose we take a look at Johannesburg now, and 
explore some of its special problems and character¬ 
istics. Then, after a glance at Cape Town, we will 
proceed to inspect the four provinces of which the 
Union is composed. 


Johannesburg is the biggest city in Africa after 
Cairo, and is the most important city south of the 
Sahara. It proves what modern Africa can become. 
Just as the Union is technically and industrially the 
most advanced country in the continent, so is Johan¬ 
nesburg the most modern industrial city. Seen from 
an airplane by night, it provides a spectacle almost un- 
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ed in Africa, with its great glowing halo of lights 
visible for a score of miles. 

Johannesburg is not very big (the population is 
around a million), but it is a real city— a rowdy city 
too, tough, confident, and energetic. Here, as I heard 
it put, the “frontier has come to town.” Its altitude, 
more than a mile above sea level, gives a sparkle to 
blood and mind, and it has (according to one booster 
pamphlet) 720 more hours of sunshine per year than 
the most famous of Mediterranean resorts. It also 
has an appalling crime rate. 

Johannesburg’s white population is predominantly 
of British stock, in spite of the fact that the city 
stands in the very heart of the Afrikaner-founded 
Transvaal province. Back-country Doppers may be 
impressed by its wonders, but they think of it as 
wicked—they call it Dai'welstad, or “Devil’s City”— 
and they hate it, too, as a flagrant example of British 
wealth and prestige. 

To Africans in the black reserves all over the 
Union, Johannesburg is a symbol of opportunity To 
reach “Goli,” as they call it—the name comes from 
the word gold—is the dream of thousands. But most 
of the Africans who actually live here exist in a night¬ 
mare of poverty and prejudice. The miracle is that 
most of them seem happy, that they refuse to let any¬ 
thing deprive them of their joy in living. 

Nobody seems to be sure for whom Johannesburg 
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«Jras named. History has moved fast here. The 
sprang into being with the discovery of gold in 1886. 
Literally, Johannesburg sits on gold. This is the only 
city I have ever been in except Butte, Montana, which 
is built directly on top of the mine shafts. Its outskirts 
are covered by large dumps of the debris hauled up 
from the underground shafts and tunnels. These 
dumps, I was solemnly told, are the biggest man-made 
structures on earth. They are certainly extraordinar¬ 
ily beautiful. Some look like the sand dunes on Lake 
Michigan, some like enormously magnified crystals. 
They are colored silver, fawn, gray, or golden. 

In 1890 not a single tree grew in Johannesburg. 
Today—in the areas occupied by the whites, of course 
—there are more than a hundred parks, and I have 
never seen a community with so many tennis courts. 
Blocks of handsome modern apartment houses have 
been built, as well as skyscrapers in the business quar¬ 
ter. The skyscrapers are only of medium size, but 
they are undeniably impressive. And Johannesburg 
has more than 100,000 automobiles, an astounding 
number for an African city. 

The high crime rate is characteristic of this part of 
the Transvaal. All along the “gold belt,” of which 
Johannesburg is the center, communities are almost 
as lawless as the California camps in the gold rush 
days. Living in the best hotel in Johannesburg, in the 
center of the city, I was told that it would be unsafe 
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e to take a walk around the block after dark, 
taxi driver wrote down my name and hotel room 
number as I stepped into his cab, saying he wanted 
those details in writing on his person, in case I should 
knock him on the head from behind while he was 
driving. This was in broad daylight. 

Youthful hoodlums roam the city in gangs called 
tsotsis, each gang picturesquely named. They drink 
poisonous illicit booze and smoke dagga, which re¬ 
sembles marihuana. There are white as well as Negro 
tsotsis, who have similarly been driven desperate by 
the grim circumstances in which they live. But it 
is the blacks whom the white residents fear most. 
Homeowners in respectable neighborhoods do not let 
their children play unattended in a public park, and 
sleep with a gun at the side of the bed, because of their 
fear of hoodlums whom their own policy has made 
desperate. 

About 450,000 whites live in Johannesburg, mak¬ 
ing it by all odds the biggest European city in Africa. 
Of this number, incidentally, some 50,000 are Jews, 
who form a powerful, active, and progressive com¬ 
munity. There is practically no anti-Semitism any¬ 
where in the Union on the social level. South Africans 
are not inclined to be snobs, except in regard to color. 

The non-white population consists of about 600,- 
000 Africans and some 20,000 Indians. Except for 
servants quartered in homes of their white employers, 
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5^11 the city’s Africans live inside the fenced “com¬ 
pounds” of the mines or in segregated areas called 
“locations.” 


"Compounds" and "Locations'' 

No visitor to the Union of South Africa can begin 
to learn anything about the country until he knows 
something about its “compounds” and “locations,” 
particularly the latter. 

First a word about the “compounds.” These are 
like barracks—virtually prisons—behind big, solid, 
locked gates, which house the workers attached to an 
individual mine or other industry. Compound resi¬ 
dents are usually migratory workers who have come 
straight from their tribal villages, having agreed— 
usually through their tribal chief—to serve out a con¬ 
tract for a certain number of months. Each mine has 
its own compound. There are no women in the com¬ 
pounds. The men live in the walled enclosures, and do 
not leave the enclosure during their entire time of 
service, except by special permission. Their chief 
form of recreation is a dance performed by members 
of each tribe on Sunday mornings, in blazingly pic¬ 
turesque tribal costumes. These dances resemble to 
a degree the old war dances of the American Indians, 
and are one of the great sights of Africa. 

A “location” is different. Technically speaking, it 
is a township or settlement of blacks at the edge of a 
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, or in a non-white area. It is a community of 
families. Most locations in the outskirts of Johannes¬ 
burg-like Moroka (population 54,000), Jabavu 
(31,000), and Pimville (24,000)—are fenced. Or¬ 
lando, which is the best, with 97,000 people, is un¬ 
fenced and actually has a few street lights. Otherwise 
these suffocatingly crowded communities are totally 
dark at night, and living conditions are more appalling 
than anything I have ever seen. 

Moroka and Jabavu together have one medical 
clinic—for 85,000 people! Orlando has one motion 
picture theater, one clinic, and exactly one public 
telephone—for almost 100,000 people! It was this 
last item which interested me most, because it is an 
example of the deliberate effort on the part of the 
white authorities to make it as difficult as possible for 
Africans to communicate with each other. The white 
aim is, of course, to make it difficult for the blacks to 
organize themselves. 

I drove out to Orlando on the brightest, sunniest 
of June mornings. A frightful epidemic could take 
place there, if it were not for the antiseptic effect of 
the hot African sunshine, and the naturally clean 
habits of the majority of Africans. Most houses in 
these locations, if they can be called houses, are 
crumbling, crooked structures of rusty corrugated 
iron, bits of wood, cardboard, or even reeds, lining 
“streets” (there are no sidewalks) full of rocks and 
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fowing with slime. No trees exist—though thia^Lj 
partly because many primitive Africans think that 
trees carry evil spirits. There are no toilet facilities 
whatever in most houses, or even running water. The 
public latrines are badly constructed, in shockingly 
poor condition, and indescribably foul. 

In one location, with a single doctor for 40,000 
people, 65 per cent of all children die by the age of 
two. Mothers, if they lack milk, give the babies mealie 
meal (corn meal) at birth. Many die like flies. Almost 
all children, if they survive, are likely to suffer from 
complaints caused by malnutrition, and more than 
half have intestinal worms. But thousands do survive. 
The locations overflow with children. Some receive 
gifts of food—fortified bread and a kind of fortified 
peanut butter—through the African Children’s Feed¬ 
ing Scheme, a private social welfare organization 
which is determined to improve the intolerable con¬ 
ditions under which so many thousands of Africans 
live, no matter what the government may say. 

Cape Town, the Mother City 

Cape Town, to most Europeans throughout south¬ 
ern Africa, is their beloved Mother City. It is also 
one of the most magnificently situated and charming 
cities in the world. 

Close behind it is Table Mountain. More varieties 
of wild flowers grow on its flat top than in the whole 
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Of the British Isles. To one side of this world-famous 
landmark is Devil’s Peak, almost as high. On the other 
side is Lion’s Head, which is lower. Together they 
form a wonderful backdrop for the city huddled at 
their feet. \ 


The town itself has a golden, creamy atmosphere. 
There are hundreds of stalls selling flowers and a huge 
public garden in the heart of the city. Van Riebeeck’s 
people are believed to have planted their first garden 
on this very spot. There are dignified public buildings 
and churches, and a picturesque water front. The at¬ 
mosphere is much less angry and tense than that of 
Johannesburg, but some of the Cape Town slums 
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/here the Africans live are almost as ugly and sor 
as those in Johannesburg. 

For centuries a “tavern of the seas,” the city has 
entertained an endless stream of foreign visitors who 
have given it a marked cosmopolitan note. The popu¬ 
lation is 600,000, about that of San Francisco, and 
includes 260,000 Europeans, 240,000 Cape Coloreds, 
60,000 Africans, 40,000 Cape Malays, and more than 
5,000 Asians. 

The Malays are a colorful group. They are Mos¬ 
lems, and have their own mosque. A few of their 
women still wear the traditional veil, even though 
these people have been in South Africa since their 
ancestors were brought here as slaves by the old 
Dutch East India Company centuries ago. 

Some of the early Malays, incidentally, intermar¬ 
ried with Hottentots and then with British sailors, and 
so produced the fascinating people known today as 
Cape Coloreds, many of whom live in Cape Town. 
Except for the few with a Hottentot strain, the 
Coloreds have practically no African blood. Many 
of them join the whites in looking down on both 
Africans and Malays. They feel closer to the whites 
than they do to either of the other groups, and seek 
above all to “pass” as whites. 

Living space is scant in Cape Town proper, be¬ 
cause the city is wedged tightly between sea and 
mountains. An ambitious reclamation program is in 
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^ tHe works, so that the town can expand along the 
coast. 

The suburban villages have wonderful variety. 
Some suggest sparkling new California towns, and 
others resemble old beach resorts in the South of 
France. Some are like thatch-roofed hamlets in the 
British Cotswolds, and others—even today—are pure 
Dutch. Only in the Netherlands itself do homes exist 
like the old Cape Dutch houses that still stand in 
the vicinity of Cape Town, with their whitewashed 
walls, gabled roofs, and high front stoeps, or porches. 
One of the most famous of these old houses is the 
Groote Schuur, or Big Barn, originally built by Van 
Riebeeck himself but remodeled by Cecil Rhodes, 
used for a time as his home, and then presented by him 
to South Africa to serve as the official residence of her 
prime ministers. 

Just outside Cape Town, on the eastern slopes of 
Table Mountain, is a delightful botanical garden 
where thousands of varieties of flowers bloom all year 
long. Among them are members of two plant families, 
pelargoniums—more familiar to us as geraniums— 
and gladioli, both of which South Africa introduced 
to the rest of the world. The chief pride of the garden 
lies in its many varieties of a flower called proteas, 
the national emblem of South Africa. The proteas has 
a pincushion-like center surrounded by delicately 
colored petals and cupped within a circle of green 
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leaves. A single blossom may be as large as a grape 
fruit. 

The most famous drive in all the Union begins at 
Cape Town-passing through some of the suburban 
villages just mentioned-and extends along the 
pointed peninsula which strikes southward behind 
Table Mountain and ends at Cape Point. Here the 
waters of the chill Atlantic and the warm Indian 
Ocean meet, and the Point is often thought of as the 
Land’s End of Africa. (The real southernmost point 
of the continent is, however, Cape Agulhas, farther 
east along the coast.) Baboons roam wild here, and 
perch on your car if you stop. They look fierce, but 
are not dangerous. 

Cape Town has been the capital of Cape Colony, 
which became the Cape Province of South Africa, 
from the beginning, and is also the legislative capital 
of the Union today. But this is a country-one of the 
few in the world—with two capitals. T he administra¬ 
tive capital is Pretoria, some thirty-five miles north¬ 
east of Johannesburg. Here the government sits 
except when the legislature is in session. Then it moves 
to Cape Town for a month or two. Pretoria, in con¬ 
trast to Cape Town, is strongly Afrikaner in atmos¬ 
phere. 

The fact that two capitals exist is a constant re¬ 
minder that the four provinces which now make up 
the Union were once politically independent, and 
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ling to some old antagonisms. Language is an 
important mark of division. The Cape Province and 
Natal speak English by and large, whereas the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Orange Free State speak Afrikaans. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 

ITS FASCINATING PROVINCES 


The Cape Province (its official designation, Cape of 
Good Hope Province, is very seldom used) has the 
longest history and is by far the largest of the four 
provinces of the Union. Bigger than Texas, it in¬ 
cludes almost as much territory as the other three 
provinces combined, and has a more pungent variety 
of scenery and general interest. 

The Province spreads out fanwise from Cape 
Town, with an extension midway along the rim of 
the fan to take in part of Bechuanaland. (The rest of 
Bechuanaland is now a British protectorate.) From 
Cape Town north to the Orange River, and from 
Cape Town east to the Umtamvuna River, the coast¬ 
line measures about 1,300 miles. 
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_ ong the Atlantic, north of Cape Town, the coast 
is a frighteningly barren stretch of white sand with 
patches of thin soil dotted here and there with low 
scrub. The northern part of this area, close to the 
Orange River, is called Little Namaqualand. Here, 
and in Great Namaqualand beyond the river, a few 
Hottentots still live—the last survivors of southern 
Africa’s aboriginal population. Here too, near the 
Orange River, are rich deposits of diamonds that, 
shortly after the First World War, began to bring this 
grim windswept region its first taste of twentieth- 
century civilization and prosperity. (The Cape 
Province has a second great diamond center too, at 
the city of Kimberley, far inland.) 

But travel east around the Cape of Good Hope, 
along the shore of the Indian Ocean, and you will 
find a very different kind of coastline. Its flowering 
contours are breath-takingly beautiful, sometimes 
rugged and mountainous, sometimes dipping into low 
green valleys. Among those watered valleys stand 
whitewashed Dutch homesteads surrounded by hand¬ 
some apple orchards, and by the vineyards that pro¬ 
duce the famous Cape wines. T he town of Paarl (the 
word is Dutch for “pearl”), not far from Cape Town, 
is said to have the largest wine cellars in the world. 

Mountains rim the whole coastline, sometimes 
coming close to the water, sometimes rising behind a 
low coastal flat. They exist in three roughly parallel 
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ranges, each serving as a step to the plateau above, as 
well as to the next range rising beyond the plateau. 

The plateau closest to the sea, called the Little Kar¬ 
roo, is about thirty miles wide on the average, and 
stretches for two hundred miles roughly east and 
west. Across it runs a range of the low hills which 
South Africans call kopjes, Dutch for “little heads” 
or “little hills.” The next plateau, the Great Karroo, 
also dotted with kopjes, is higher, wider, and almost 
twice as long. Together the two have an area of about 
100,000 square miles, the size of Alabama and Ar¬ 
kansas put together. They are extraordinarily empty. 
They bear no resemblance at all to Equatorial Africa, 
with its violent tropical vegetation and teeming 
peoples in crowded villages. 

The name Karroo—the two plateaus together are 
usually spoken of as “the Karroo”—comes from a 
Hottentot word that means “a dry place,” and the 
Karroo is arid for most of the year. It supports nothing 
but a kind of low scrub, including stunted mimosa, 
that carpets the dry plain for miles like a ro.ugh gray¬ 
ish mat. After a rain, however, the Karroo bursts 
briefly into a splendor of vivid greens, splashed with 
purple and yellow blossoms. Erosion is eating most of 
the Karroo away. 

Wherever the Karroo has been irrigated, it pro¬ 
duces excellent crops, including wheat and the clover¬ 
like forage plant called lucerne. Also, since the dry 
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sufficient fodder for sheep, the Karroo is the 
center of South Africa’s wool industry, worth as 
much as 200 million dollars a year or more. The sheep 
pastured here are said to be a cross between fat-tailed 
animals which the Hottentots bred for their mutton, 
and a few of Spain’s famous merino sheep, a gift from 
the king of Spain in 1789. Herds of silky-haired goats, 
which also live on the Karroo, produce the mohair 
which is another considerable source of wealth for 
South Africa. 

The center of the wool and mohair trade is the 
lively town of Port Elizabeth, situated on the coast 
east of Cape Town. It was founded by emigres from 
England who could not find employment at home 
after the Napoleonic Wars, and has always been a 
predominantly English town. For a time it lived 
largely on ostrich feathers, produced on ostrich farms 
in the neighborhood. It handled ivory and wild ani¬ 
mal skins as well. When ostrich feathers went out of 
fashion, and the trade in skins and ivory began to di¬ 
minish, South Africa’s growing wool trade saved Port 
Elizabeth, which is known all over the Union as 
“P.E.” It is now the fifth largest city in the Union— 
about the size of Des Moines—and is the home of 
many thriving industries, including automobile as¬ 
sembly plants built by General Motors, Ford of 
Canada, and Studebaker. 

Part of the city’s large African population lives in 
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^/a location called New Brighton, one of the few dec 
housing developments for blacks in the whole Union. 
But other Africans are concentrated in a slum startling 
even for South Africa. They live in boxes! —that is, in 
tiny houses made out of the crates in which automo¬ 
biles were shipped. Europeans call this hideous local¬ 
ity Package Town. Africans call it Kwa Ford. “Kwa” 
means “at the place of.” 

The city’s population also includes a good many 
Cape Coloreds, and small groups of Malays, Indians, 
and Chinese. These various groups have traditionally 
lived together in mixed communities, something un¬ 
usual for South Africa, and relations between them 
were fairly good. They shared churches, playing 
fields, and social centers. Now, however, it seems that 
the South African government is determined to break 
up the old system and force each community to live 
isolated from the others. The motive is political—to 
keep them from banding together against the whites. 

The largest of the several tribal reserves in the 
Union is in Cape Province, called the Transkei. Here, 
in an area roughly the size of New Jersey, live a mil¬ 
lion and a quarter Bantu Africans. Every year thou¬ 
sands of them make their way to the cities, hoping to 
get jobs. Some return home after a year or two, if 
they have earned and saved enough capital—say forty 
dollars—to buy a cow or two and maybe a wife. Then 
they settle down, and live out their lives in the re- 
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serves. Their cattle are very important. Wealth in 
African Africa is often measured in terms of cattle. 

Others who go into the towns from the reserves 
never return, either because they are unable to ac¬ 
cumulate the money they need to set themselves up 
as cattle-owners at home, or because they have learned 
new ways of life which separate them forever from 
their elders. Today the difference between urban- 
dwelling Africans and Africans on the reserves is wide 
and deep, and it grows wider and deeper each year. 
By now, of course, there are Africans who are third- 
generation city dwellers—grandsons of men and 
women who left the reserve years ago. To them the 
customs of their forefathers in the Transkei are almost 
as strange as they are to us. 

Life in the Transkei centers around little villages of 
thatched huts called kraals. The word kraal does not 
refer to the buildings themselves, however. A kraal 
is actually a family group—a man, his wife, their un¬ 
married children, their married sons, and the sons’ 
wives and families. (A man’s married daughters go to 
live in the kraal of her husband’s father.) A man’s sons 
belong to his father’s clan, not to the mother’s. Several 
clans make up a tribe, and look for leadership to their 
tribal chief. 

Once a chief’s word was absolute law. This is no 
longer the case, for at least two reasons. First, many 
young people who learn city ways do not respect the 
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authority of the chief. Second, the government has 
stepped in with various regulations which cut into 
the old tribal structure and diminish the chief’s pres- 
tige. 

White magistrates run the old tribal councils, and 
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and modern methods of agriculture are being 1 
taught. 

But witchcraft certainly still exists. Often the head 
of a kraal will sacrifice an animal to his clan’s ances¬ 
tors. One ancient Bantu custom that survives strongly 
is lobola, or “bride price.” When an African boy 
wants to marry, he pays the bride’s parents a certain 
sum—usually in cattle—to clinch the bargain and 
prove his good faith. 

The Pleasant World of Natal 

Natal is the smallest province in the Union—it is 
about the size of Indiana—and the most beautiful. 
Like a radiant garden it lies green and flowering beside 
the Indian Ocean, under the great steep slope of the 
Drakensberg, or Mountains of the Dragon. The rivers 
tumbling down this vast wall-like range carve its sea¬ 
ward face into hundreds of enchanting valleys and 
gorges, feed the only real forests in the Union, and 
make Natal the best-watered of all the provinces. 
One river, the Tugela (the name means “startling”), 
originates 11,000 feet up in the Drakensberg and on 
its way to the sea plunges over cliffs more than half a 
mile high, to make the second highest waterfall in the 
world. 

Natal’s capital, Pietermaritzburg, is unusual among 
cities in that it takes its name not from just one man, 
but from two. Both were Afrikaners, Piet Retief and 
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errit Maritz. They were voortrekker heroes 
Zulu Wars. Retief was treacherously slain, along with 
dozens of his men, by the bloodthirsty Zulu king, 
Dingaan. Pleasant, drowsy Pietermaritzburg is one 
of the few towns in Natal with a strong Afrikaner 
influence. 

As far as Natal as a whole is concerned, British in¬ 
fluence is predominant. The British established them¬ 
selves here early, and have been strongly entrenched 
ever since. In fact Natal is even more English in mood 
and texture than the Cape Province. Natal agreed to 
enter the Union, along with the Afrikaner Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, only on the condition that its 
residents should always have the right to fly the 
British Union Jack along with the South African flag. 

Today some Britons in Natal, fervently patriotic 
and bitterly resentful of Afrikaner activity, talk of 
seceding from the Union and setting Natal up as a 
separate British dominion. Whether this could be 
done legally or not is uncertain. In any case the threat 
is not taken very seriously, because Natal lives largely 
on its exports to the rest of the Union. 

Sugar is a principal product. Moreover, sugar is the 
basic reason for Natal’s large Indian population. The 
fact that so many Indians live here makes the position 
of Natal unique in the Union. Indians are the mer¬ 
chants, shopkeepers, traders, and so on—the middle 
class—all over the province. 
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of their indenture, 
power as tradesmen 


he story behind the arrival of the Indians is curi¬ 
ous. Sugar began to be planted in the 185o’s. Because 
Zulus could not be persuaded to undertake the tedi¬ 
ous, backbreaking work of raising sugar, plantation 
owners imported workers from India. The Indians 
came in by the thousands, mostly as indentured serv¬ 
ants, and were permitted to remain as free men and 
to buy property, after they had worked off the terms 

Then their growing economic 
and small farmers made the 
British jealous, and to this was added unending trouble 
over “color bar,” a term often used in Africa and 
which means racial prejudice. The colonial British, 
who hated the Indians on grounds of race and color, 
began to discriminate against them in every way. Race 
prejudice poisoned the entire area. 

Among other things this led to the emergence of 
the great Indian statesman, Mahatma Gandhi, as a 
political leader. Gandhi came to Natal from India as 
a boy. He became a lawyer, and devoted himself to 
the defense of persecuted Indians. He wanted to im¬ 
prove the lot of his fellow-countrymen in Natal. He 
made a great name for himself, went to prison, and 
invented the doctrine of civil disobedience. This, as is 
well known, helped him to free India from British 
rule many years later. But some of us have forgotten 
that Mr. Gandhi’s lifelong fight against British im¬ 
perialism began in remote Natal. 
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Although Indian emigration from India to Sou 
Africa is prohibited, the Indian population in the 
country as a whole now numbers about 360,000. Al¬ 
most every town in the Union now has its Indians, 
mostly shopkeepers and clerks. Of the total, about 
300,000 live in Natal. Prejudice against them is still 
so severe that, until recently, most Natal Britons 
thought chiefly of the Indians whenever the subject 
of race relations was mentioned. Lately the Afrikan¬ 
ers have also intensified repression of the Indians. 

Durban overshadows Natal’s capital, Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, in the same way that Chicago, say, overshadows 
Springfield, the capital of Illinois. Durban is one of 
the busiest and most important ports on the whole 
African coast. As a manufacturing center it is grow¬ 
ing so rapidly that great new industrial suburbs have 
sprouted on land that only a few years ago was worth¬ 
less mangrove swamp. 

But for all its importance to the commerce and in¬ 
dustry of the Union, Durban’s chief reputation 
among South Africans is as a seaside resort—a beach- 
and-hotel city rather like Miami and Atlantic City 
rolled into one. Beginning in June, when the high 
veld is growing cold, vacationers from every part of 
the Union flock to Durban, which is usually warm 
and ablaze with flowers—poinsettias, purplish-blue 
jacaranda, bougainvillaea, the scarlet blossoms of the 
flamboyant tree, and the orange bells of the African 
flame tree. 
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-^''Almost as vivid as the flowers are Durban’s colorful 
rickshas, which are drawn by Zulus garbed in fanciful 
costumes decked with beads and feathers, and who 
resemble chiefs doing a war dance. An odd point is 
that the rickshas are made in a factory in New Jersey. 

Since Durban has become industrialized, it has at¬ 
tracted thousands of Africans, until the population 
today, which totals about 420,000, is divided almost 
equally among Europeans, Indians, and Africans. 
Durban’s racial situation, in other words, is not a di¬ 
lemma but a “trilemma.” At least one tragic race riot 
with heavy casualties has taken place recently. 

Some of the Zulus in Durban come from a reserve 
not far from the city. Others come from the big 
10,000-square-mile reserve which occupies almost all 
the northern third of Natal—the area still known as 
Zuiuland and once an independent kingdom, popu¬ 
lated by the proudest and most celebrated of all Bantu 
tribes. The name “Zulu” means “People of Heaven.” 
Some 400,000 Zulus still survive. 

Life in the heart of the big reserve goes on very 
much as it used to, although the Zulus are now thor¬ 
oughly tamed and docile. Wealth is still measured in 
cattle. Boys still pay lobola, or bridal price, as a matter 
of devout belief. The girls do beautiful beadwork in 
the form of necklaces and little tablets that are sym¬ 
bols of secret affection; “love letters,” they are some¬ 
times called. But around the edges of the big reserve, 
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and in the small reserve near Durban, the old habits 
and ways of life are becoming blunted. 

A recent development in Natal is a rayon pulp fac¬ 
tory-one of the biggest projects of its kind-in the 
world—built under government auspices near an Afri¬ 
can trust area. It will make use of the wood from thou¬ 
sands of acres of gum plantations in Zululand, and 
will employ Zulu workmen who will still remain 
under the nominal control of their own chief. This is 
a sensible attempt to bring industry out to the Africans 
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der white management, of course), rather tha 
ringing more Africans into the cities to live and 
work in difficult circumstances among white people. 

The Orange Free State and Its Problems 

Since Natal and the Cape Province share between 
them the entire coastline of the Union, the other two 
provinces—the Orange Free State and the Transvaal— 
are both landlocked. Now, of course, there are Britons 
in these provinces too, but Afrikaners outnumber 
them here to the point where they can impose their 
own severely sober ways of life and their own partic¬ 
ular attitudes on most of the area. 

The Orange Free State is roughly the size of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and has a population af about 1,000,000, 
that of Pittsburgh. It is the most solidly homogeneous 
Afrikaans-speaking area in the country. The Dutch 
Reformed Church has crushing power here. The 
province is so puritanical that for many years no trains 
were permitted to go through it on Sunday. Now 
trains are allowed to pass through, but may not origi¬ 
nate within its frontiers on the Sabbath. 

The Free Staters tell grim stories of how their an¬ 
cestors were attacked by Bushmen with poisoned 
arrows in the old days. Bloody battles between whites 
and blacks help explain the Afrikaner’s fervent devo¬ 
tion to the idea of apartheid (racial segregation) 
today. 
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Wh good deal of the bitterest fighting of the Boer 
War took place here too. In Bloemfontein, the state’s 
capital, stands a monument to the thousands of Boer 
women and children who died in British concentra¬ 
tion camps. Some of those victims, it was charged, 
were killed off by ground glass put in their bully beef. 
There is no foundation whatever for such charges. 
They are worth repeating only because whipped-up 
stories of British “atrocities” can still be used to cause 
bad feeling. 

As seat of the nation’s Supreme Court, Bloem¬ 
fontein can call itself a third “capital” of the Union, 
along with Cape Town and Pretoria. This neat but 
rather dreary city is also proud of being the geograph¬ 
ical center of the Union. Two great American uni¬ 
versities—Harvard and the University of Michigan— 
have set up astronomical observatories here, because 
the night sky over this prairie state is said to be more 
frequently clear and starlit than in any other part of 
the world. 

Wool, meat, dairy products, and fruit were for¬ 
merly the principal products of this largely agricul¬ 
tural community. It did have a few diamond mines, 
but they didn’t amount to much. Then, in 1946, gold 
was discovered here, and the Free State gold fields 
became the center of what was called “the greatest 
gold rush in history.” 

The first important finds were made at the little 
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n of Odendaalsrust, and while excitement was 
rising to fever pitch in the stock exchanges of Paris, 
London, and New York, newspaper reporters de¬ 
scended on the village. They had a hard time getting 
news. None of the three hundred European residents 
was available for an interview. The day was Good 
Friday and—gold discovery or no—the Afrikaners in¬ 
sisted on respecting the holy day. 

The most dramatic event arising out of this gold 
rush was the birth of a brand-new city, Welkom. In 
1947 the place didn’t exist. By 1954 it had a popula¬ 
tion of 25,000 Europeans and 70,000 Africans, and 
was on the way to becoming the third or fourth most 
populous metropolitan area in the whole Union. 

Welkom is a “planned” town, with well-designed 
shopping centers, parks, and so forth, and a definite 
effort was made to avoid the creation of slums. Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, who inherited the Cecil Rhodes 
mantle as monarch of South Africa’s gold and dia¬ 
mond mines, had clear ideas on that subject, especially 
in regard to African housing. He didn’t want to house 
all his African workers in compounds, for example, 
where they would be cut off from their families for 
the duration of their employment. He thought that 
permanently employed workers, established with 
their own families in their own homes, would be pref¬ 
erable on both economic and social grounds. 
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The Transvaal 

Transvaalers have been, by tradition, restless folk. 
The Transvaal has always been the heartland of the 
dissatisfied, where people went when they felt over¬ 
crowded in the coastal provinces and, later, even in 
the Orange Free State. Its oldest town is Potchef- 
stroom, the end of the line for the voortrekkers in 
1838. Later restless pioneers penetrated farther into 
the interior. The uitlanders who superimposed them¬ 
selves on the old Boer structure still give the province 
a riffraffy flavor, a nice adventurous tang. 

Many of those uitlanders came into the Transvaal 
to dig for gold and diamonds. The vast quantities of 
both which they found here, along with other mineral 
riches, explains why the Transvaal is the richest of the 
four provinces today, as well as the most industrial¬ 
ized. About five million people, approximately the 
number of people in Massachusetts, live in an area as 
big as Nevada. The Transvaal is not what you would 
call crowded, but it has a larger population than any 
other province in the Union. 

The Transvaal has the high veld, much of which 
looks like Montana or Wyoming, and the bush veld, 
which is lower, moister, and fertile enough to support 
huge citrus farms. It also has, along its eastern border, 
Kruger National Park (for more about this famous 
wild animal preserve, see the chapter “On Birds and 
Beasts”), and a few of the remarkably colorful vil- 
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lages of the Mapogs, an offshoot of the Bantu. T. he 
Mapogs’ mud houses, and the walls that traditionally 
surround each group of huts, are beautifully dec¬ 


orated with simple, striking designs, painted in natural 
clay colors. The women, who paint the designs, are 
equally handsome themselves, in brilliantly striped 
blankets and elaborate beadwork necklaces, arm- 
bands, and legbands. 

Pretoria, capital of the province and administrative 
capital of the Union as a whole, has two structures 
which every visitor is expected to admire. One—it is 
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duly a single.building, despite its name—is the Unit BLj 
Buildings, which houses the major offices of the 
Union government. This long, low, two-winged edi¬ 
fice, standing high on a hill and surrounded by stiffly 
handsome gardens, was designed by South Africa’s 
most famous architect, Sir Herbert Baker. It corre¬ 
sponds to our Capitol in Washington. 

The other structure is the formidably massive 
Voortrekker Monument, a squat brick tower which 
even most South Africans admit is not beautiful. But 
it does—as an official statement declared when the 
monument was dedicated in 1938—“create that idea 
of immensity which alone can represent the work of 
the voortrekkersT Sculptured stone panels inside the 
building portray, step by step, the voortrekkers ’ his¬ 
tory. Around the tower is a curious wall, carved and 
decorated to resemble a laager —the circle of trek 
wagons used as a fortress against attack on the veld, 
similar to the covered-wagon barricades formed by 
American pioneers as a defense again Indian attacks. 

The Paul Kruger Museum in Pretoria gives a more 
intimate picture of the old voortrekker days than this 
stolid monument does. Here, in a modest little house 
that was Kruger’s own home, are his favorite pipes 
and tobacco pouches, the sturdy furniture he used, 
even the sturdy Kruger trek wagon made of stink- 
wood, one of the most beautiful of South African 
woods. Despite the name, stinkwood has no odor. 

Pretoria’s Kerk Plein, or Church Square, is the 
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finest in all South Africa. Its Church Street is sup- 
■posed to be the longest and straightest in the Union. 
It has a right to its nicknames, too, like the “Flower of 
the Transvaal” and the “Jacaranda City.” Jacaranda 
trees line so many of its streets that they seem to spread 
a mauve carpet over the whole city when their blos¬ 
soms fall. “Our jacaranda,” one official told me firmly, 
“are so much handsomer than your Japanese cherry 
blossoms in Washington, D.C.” 

Pretoria is probably the only sizable town in the 
Union where whites outnumber non-whites. Its pop¬ 
ulation consists of about 170,000 Europeans, 140,- 
000 Africans, and about 14,000 Indians, Malays, and 
other Coloreds. The African population has been 
kept down by a mechanism known as “influx con¬ 
trol,” which restricts migrant labor. 


Another Picturesque Area— i 

South West Africa ^ 

This is a curiosity among “countries.” Of course it 
is not really a country, but it still has a semi-independ¬ 
ent status. This is because it was once a German 
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ony, and nobody has ever finally decided to whom 
it shall belong. After World War I it became a man¬ 
dated territory under the old League of Nations, but 
was administered by South Africa. Then after the 
Second World War the UN (the successor to the 
old League) and the South African government got 
into an interminable quarrel about it. South Africa 
would like to annex it outright, but cannot easily do 
so without L T N permission, which the UN has refused 
to give. But in the meantime South Africa runs it, and 
for all practical purposes it is a part of the Union of 
South Africa. 

South West Africa, three-quarters as big as the 
Union itself, is roughly rectangular in shape, with a 
strangely shaped little corridor shooting off from its 
northeast corner, like an arrow. This corridor is called 
the Caprivi Strip. The Germans hoped many years 
ago to extend this strip and join their colonies on the 
east and west coasts of Africa by means of it. They 
did not succeed, and.the German “empire” in Africa 
has long since ceased to be. 

Flying across South West Africa gave me the feel¬ 
ing that I was flying over the moon. The country is 
mostly high plateau and desert. Some towns have to 
import their water supply, and the rivers run dry for 
half the year. But South West Africa has fabulously 
rich diamond fields as well as other resources. Strate¬ 
gic minerals, caracul skins, and salt-water fish are 
important products. 
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sidering the size of the country, its population 
ery small—only 450,000, or about the population 
of the city of Memphis, Tennessee. Of this number 
50,000 are whites. Most of the others are members of 
well-established African tribes. The biggest of these 
is the Ovambo. The Ovambos, still an extremely 
primitive people, never had any contact with white 
people at all until early in this century. Another great 
tribe is the Herero. Its men are good fighters, who 
struggled stubbornly for years to resist the German 
conquest. Today there are not many Hereros left. 

The majority of Africans live in the northern sec¬ 
tion of the country, where there is only a handful of 
white administrators. Travel by outsiders into this 
zone is sharply restricted—it is the most “closed” part 
of all Africa. 

The southern half of the country, where most of 
the whites live, is more civilized and has police pro¬ 
tection and other things we take for granted in 
modern society. For this reason it is generally referred 
to as the “Police Zone.” 

Windhoek (population 20,000), capital of South 
West Africa, has great individuality and charm. Its 
altitude of nearly a mile above sea level gives it an 
atmosphere brilliantly brisk and sunny. But what 
makes the town unique is its German texture. It 
might be a miniature Stuttgart or Dresden. The shops 
sell German products. The restaurants are full of 
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, .^«5> : tjerman dishes. Everybody drinks beer. Up in the 
hills nearby are three fantastic castles that look for all 
the world like castles along the Rhine. The visitor 
isn’t surprised to learn that South West Africa once 
held more German colonists than any other German 
colony in the world. There are still about 15,000 
Germans here. 

Off in one corner of this neat little city is a Herero 
location that ranks among the most gruesome shanty¬ 
town slums I have ever seen. Even here, however, the 
Hereros manage to retain something of their proud 
dignity, and are intensely superior in bearing. The 
women wear dresses that sweep the ground—relics 
of the Victorian Era. 

There is one “American” city in South West 
Africa, the seat of a large American mining develop¬ 
ment. It is called Tsumeb, and it is a model city, a far 
cry from the Windhoek slums. 

Generally speaking the color bar is as severely ap¬ 
plied in South West Africa as in the Union itself, per¬ 
haps more so. Most of the citizens of German descent 
here agree with the Union’s apartheid policy. Never¬ 
theless the Germans consider themselves to be vastly 
superior to the Afrikaners, especially in cultural mat¬ 
ters. So for the most part they don’t relish the idea 
of being incorporated into the Union. Whether or 
not they will be able to stay out of it remains to be 
seen. 
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PICTURE 


Apartheid , pronounced “apart-ate,” means literally 
“apartness” or “separateness,” and is the doctrine or 
policy which has subjected the Union of South Africa 
to severe criticism by liberal-minded people all over 
the world. It means, in essence, complete separation 
of white and blacks—in other'words, racial segrega¬ 
tion. All over the Union today the Africans are segre¬ 
gated and discriminated against—in schools, hospitals, 
industries, and living quarters. Moreover, such exer¬ 
cises in segregation are official government policy. 
Quite aside from moral or ethical considerations, the 
question at issue is the practical one of whether or not 
apartheid can possibly be made to work in a country 
wherein blacks outnumber whites by four to one. 
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S||f Apartheid exists on all levels. A simple exampi 
a sign on a park bench reading “Europeans Only.” A 
footbridge in Port Elizabeth has been nicknamed the 
“Apartheid Bridge” because a wooden partition sepa¬ 
rates it into two walks, one for whites, one for non¬ 
whites; the white section is twice as wide as the other, 
although the few whites who use the bridge are out¬ 
numbered by a hundred to one by the thousands of 
African workmen who must cross it every day. The 
only non-segregated library in the whole Union is 
one in Johannesburg, run by the United States In¬ 
formation Agency. 

Some Afrikaner fanatics want to push apartheid 
even beyond its present limits, and cut South Africa 
in two—that is, change the entire geography of the 
country and establish two completely separate states, 
one white and one black. The black state would, of 
course, be totally under the control of the ruling 
whites. Other people feel that such an extreme step 
would mean economic suicide for the Union. 

The policy of the government now in power—a 
government led by Afrikaners, to the complete ex¬ 
clusion of people of British descent—is to increase the 
degree of apartheid wherever possible. The results of 
this policy are apparent in every corner of the Union. 
People are stifled by tension and fear. The Afrikaner 
government of today is one of the most rigid and 
bigoted governments ever known anywhere, if only 
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ise of the remorseless pressure of the racial 
problem. 

Afrikaners vs. Britons 

The two groups which make up the bulk of the 
white population in South Africa—the Afrikaners 
(numbering roughly 1,500,000) and the Britons 
(about 1,100,000)—have a good deal in common, 
including in particular their joint European heritage. 
Together they have built South Africa into a strong 
country—virile, energetic, ambitious, and by far the 
richest and most advanced nation on the continent—in 
spite of angry tussles, disagreements, and competition 
for power. 

The Union has had only five prime ministers in its 
whole history, an interesting tribute to its stability. 
All five have been Afrikaners. Those at the beginning, 
in spite of the wounds of the Boer War, got along 
tolerably well with the British, and set out to build a 
South Africa which would remain inside the British 
imperial framework, and have harmonious relations 
with Great Britain. On the other hand, they were 
determined to get as much freedom for South Africa 
as they could. One world-famous prime minister was 
Jan Christiaan Smuts (1870-1950). His influence 
reached far outside his own country: he helped to 
create the old League of Nations in 1919, and to bring 
the United Nations into being at San Francisco in 
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4945. Many of his fellow-Afrikaners disapprove 
him for this, feeling that he paid more attention to 
world affairs than to South Africa’s own problems. 
But he was a hero among the Britons and actually be- 
came head of the United party, which has tradition¬ 
ally represented the British point of view. 

After Smuts the conflict between Briton and Afri¬ 
kaner became intensified. There were bitter emo¬ 
tional, linguistic, political, and religious differences. 

Also economics played an important role. The 
Britons control most of the nation’s big business—its 
gold, diamonds, banks, and major industries. Only 
about 1 o per cent of the invested capital of the Union 
is Afrikaner. Loosely speaking, in other words, it is 
the Britons who are rich, the Afrikaners who are poor. 
The Afrikaners, on their side, hold most of the gov¬ 
ernment jobs and are the biggest element in the civil 
service, post office, police, and so forth. 

The Union of South Africa is a completely inde¬ 
pendent country nowadays, a sovereign state, al¬ 
though it is a member of the British Commonwealth. 
The British Parliament has no control whatever over 
the Union—and therefore, incidentally, has no re¬ 
sponsibility for such policies as apartheid. The Union 
has its own Parliament, and makes and executes its 
own laws. The Union recognizes Queen Elizabeth II 
as its Queen, but, outside of certain items in the realm 
of foreign affairs, this is almost the only tie with Great 
Britain that remains. 
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Many Afrikaners would, moreover, like to go 


further and cut this last tie. A very strong body of 
official Afrikaner opinion wants to leave the Com¬ 
monwealth altogether, and set up the Union of South 
Africa as a republic. But the fact that this would cause 
profound economic losses as well as an acute political 
crisis restrains them—at least for the moment. 

South African politics are extraordinarily complex. 
The party in power today is known as the National¬ 
ist party. Most—but by no means all—Afrikaners be¬ 
long to it, and it represents the extreme Afrikaner 
view, on everything from apartheid to creation of a 
republic. The founder of the Nationalist party in the 
first instance was a remarkable man, General James 
Hertzog, a Boer War hero. 

In 1948 Dr. Daniel F. Malan, a Nationalist leader 
even more extreme than Hertzog, became prime min¬ 
ister, and South Africa has been governed by fanatic 
believers in apartheid ever since. Earlier prime min¬ 
isters, like another Boer War hero, Botha, as well as 
Smuts, believed in racial segregation, but they had 
comparatively little personal feeling against Africans, 
and wanted to build a good society for all. But 
Hertzog and Malan after him believed in overt sup¬ 
pression of the blacks. Moreover, until Malan, South 
Africa had always been governed by coalitions, in 
which both Afrikaners and Britons took part. But 
Malan, who hated the British almost as much as he 
hated the Negroes, formed the first all-Afrikaner 
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government in the Union’s history. 

Dr. Malan’s campaign in the 1948 election was the 
first one ever fought in the Union mainly on the 
racial issue. Malan used Negroes as a talking point in 
much the same way that Hitler used the Jews when he 
led the Nazis into power in Germany. 

Another item not without interest is that these 
elections, which brought Malan to power, did not 
give him a popular majority. He was able to make a 
government only because of “weighted” votes, which 
give the backwoods and rural Afrikaner areas special 
power. There are plenty of decent South Africans, 
even Afrikaners, who detested Malan and all his 
works. But they were beaten by a trick. 

Then in 1954 Malan retired, and was succeeded by 
still another Afrikaner, Johannes Gerhardus Strijdom 
(pronounced Stray-dum). He is even more inflexible 
than Malan, and has intensified the effort to suppress 
all vestiges of black African political expression and 
civil rights. 

Strijdom is a man of medium height, lean, with dark 
hair and a hard, square face, thin lips, and ice-cold, 
sharp blue eyes. His features give a note of arrogance, 
intensity, and taut command. He is what has been 
described as the most dangerous kind of fanatic—a 
man with a hot mind and a cold heart. He is as tough 
as linoleum, gritty, and smiles joyfully about as often 
as an oyster opens its shell. 
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More About Strijdom 

I met Mr. Strijdom and had a long talk with him, 
before he became prime minister, in his office in the 
great Union Buildings in Pretoria. He wore an old 
black suit and a black pullover. He gestures fluently 
with his hands as he talks and conveys a peculiar dark 
glow composed of force and confidence. He spoke 
English to me, Afrikaans to his secretaries who came 
in and out of the room. His English has a slight 
German-like accent, and he says “bull” for “pull” 
and “surwiwal” for “survival.” One of the first things 
he said was, “Our fight here iss a fight for surwiwal.” 

Strijdom has lived most of his life in the Transvaal, 
but he was born (on July 14, 1893) in Cape Province, 
at a town called Willowmere. He studied at Stellen¬ 
bosch and Pretoria, and, a vigorous athlete in his 
youth, was captain of the Pretoria Rugby team. He 
went into ostrich farming, became a civil servant, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. Then he 
went back to farming. He has a large cattle farm, in 
partnership with his brother, near a town in the 
Transvaal called Nylstroom. When the early voor- 
trekkers reached a small river here, they thought that 
it might be, of all things, the headwaters of the Nile 
(Nyl); hence the name. When I asked the prime 
minister if he still had time for farming, he answered 
amiably, “Only over the telephone.” 
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Strijdom’s constituency is Waterberg, which 
has represented since 1929. Sometimes he is called the 
“Lion” or the “Messiah” of Waterberg. His nick¬ 
name, among people who dislike him, is “Heil Hans.” 

The prime minister became interested in politics 
in his youth, and rose rapidly in the Nationalist ranks. 
He has always been distinguished for singleness of 
purpose and a completely uncompromising point of 
view. (He never left South Africa and never saw 
Europe until a brief holiday trip in 1954, just before 
he became prime minister, because he did not want to 
be subjected to outside influences.) In time he became 
leader of the Nationalist party in the Transvaal, and, 
something equally important, publisher of Die Trans- 
valer, the chief Afrikaans newspaper in the north. 
This gave him a mouthpiece. 

He was strongly pro-Axis during World War II, 
and has an anti-Semitic past. 

Today Strijdom has, as is to be expected, two main 
lines of thought. First, he stands not merely for 
apartheid, which is an elastic term, but in something 
much more fixed and final —baasskap, or utterly com¬ 
plete white domination. (Apartheid means domina¬ 
tion too, but baasskap— mastership—has a special addi¬ 
tional meaning.) Strijdom believes quite frankly in a 
master-slave relationship. He told us, and I will not 
forget how he uttered the phrase, “Partnership [with 
black Africans] means slow death!” 
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Causes of Apartheid 

Fear is probably the most basic of these. The 
Afrikaners are acutely aware, for one thing, of the 
fact that they are outnumbered four to one, and 
that they might be annihilated overnight if the non¬ 
whites could ever rise up against them in strength. But 
such an outright rebellion is unlikely in the extreme. 
Also Afrikaners fear the possible future growth of 
African political and economic power. But what 
counts most is racial and social fear. Most of all the 
die-hard whites are fearful that, if they let the bars 
down, social mixing will lead eventually to intermar¬ 
riage between white and black. They are obsessed by 
the fear that their white blood may become “con¬ 
taminated” with black and brown admixtures, and 
that in the long run a mixed society will be produced, 
full of inulattoes. 

What bothers Afrikaners most about race is color. 
This may sound obvious, but it is not, because there 
are countries in Africa where an educated Negro 
has a status quite different from that of an uneducated 
Negro, even though both may have equally dark 
skins. In the Union it is color of a man’s skin alone 
that establishes his status, and the darker the color 
the lower the status is. This prejudice about color is 
so strong that Afrikaners refused to believe their eyes 
when a photograph was printed showing Dr. Malan 
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by side with Jawaharlal Nehru, the prime mini! 
ter of India, at a British Commonwealth Conference. 
They said the picture must have been faked. It was 
inconceivable to them that Dr. Malan could have 
been photographed together with somebody not 
white. 

Strange as it seems to Christians who regard 
apartheid as un-Christian, the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Afrikaners is a principal force behind 
apartheid. The Church teaches flatly that Negroes are 
inferior to whites, and spreads a hatred of a particu¬ 
larly violent kind among the ignorant. No doubt 
there are men of refinement and intelligence in the 
upper branches of the Church’s leadership who de¬ 
plore this kind of thing, but they are a minority. The 
rank and file of the membership are almost blind with 
prejudice. “Hate is their religion,” I heard it put. 
Moreover, they believe that the power of the state 
is given by God; therefore to be against the govern- 
ment-or against, let us say, the government’s policy 
of apartheid —is to be against God’s will. 

What is the British attitude on apartheid? Well, 
for one thing, the principal British church—the Angli¬ 
can Church—does not defend the idea that God differ¬ 
entiates between men according to the color of their 
skin—of course! Some of the most courageous leaders 
in the fight against injustice to Africans have been 
British churchmen. 
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e British business community has one major 
interest—cheap and docile black labor. Hence it is 
inclined to equivocate on the subject of race rela¬ 
tions. It doesn’t want the Africans to be coddled, but 
it doesn’t want an explosion either. 

As for ordinary Britons in South Africa, few are 
crazily obsessed by race as many Afrikaners are. 
Britons may believe in color bar on th'e beaches and 
in the hotels (so do people in Detroit and Los 
Angeles), and they have traditionally exhibited 
strong social prejudice against Indians, but they do 
not approve of harsh repressive measures against 
Africans. 

The leader of the United party, which represents 
British interests for the most part, did not seem to be 
either firmly for apartheid or firmly against it, when 
I talked to him. The United party’s policy has been 
described as “reasonable apartheid under white lead¬ 
ership.” It is certainly a more moderate party than the 
Nationalist (Afrikaner) party. 


Color Bar in Force 

Every day the color bar is being jammed more 
firmly into place in South Africa. One law which puts 
segregation and discrimination (which are what color 
bar is) into the forefront is the Group Areas Act, 
passed in 1950. T. his measure formalizes the apartheid 
concept, and provides for complete residential segre- 
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Ration. Whites, Colored, and Africans are all toM?WJ 
obliged to live in different areas. Even business 
premises are involved. 

Some other color bar laws are the following: 

The Industrial Conciliation Act gives the minister 
of labor “far-reaching powers” to decide what occu¬ 
pations the members of any race may engage in. The 
motive is to block Africans off from any possibility 
of economic advancement in fields which the whites 
want to keep as their own, and to keep Africans the 
poorest part of the population. 

The Bantu Education Act is probably even more 
significant. It gives the government complete control 
of African education. For more than a hundred years 
English and other missionaries maintained schools in 
the Union where Africans were given opportunity to 
prepare for college. Now these are no longer per¬ 
mitted to operate except under the strict regulation of 
the government. 

Also Africans have been to a large extent shut out 
of the universities which formerly accepted a few of 
them, at least, every year. Then too the government 
has closed down Fort Hare, the all-African college 
formerly affiliated with Rhodes University in the 
Cape Province. Today, as a result, higher education 
for Africans has practically ceased to exist in the 
Union. Moreover, it is next to impossible for an Afri¬ 
can, assuming he can afford it, to leave the Union to 
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in university training elsewhere. 

The government boasts that 30 per cent of all 
African children get a primary school education. This 
is not, it must be admitted, a bad figure for Africa. But 
cutting Africans off from full educational opportuni¬ 
ties is a major weapon of white supremacy. The 
National party reasons that if Africans have no edu¬ 
cated class—if all of them are forced to be servants 
and unskilled workers in perpetuity—they will be 
less likely to develop leaders capable of making any 
effective revolt against their white overlords. 

We should point out at this juncture that some of 
the best liberals in South Africa are Afrikaners. Some, 
who entered the government out of a sense of duty, 
hate and fear what is going on now, but they are 
helpless prisoners of their position. Outside the gov¬ 
ernment there are still tens of thousands of decent, 
honorable Afrikaners who look at contemporary, 
developments with acute dislike, dismay, and pa¬ 
triotic alarm. No government, no matter how in¬ 
famous, can poison a whole people. 

What about Communism? A small Communist 
party still exists underground. The Union was the 
only country I visited in Africa where I met and talked 
with avowed African Communists—though the talks 
had to be arranged secretly, since membership in the 
party is a crime. But the Communists are not a force 
of any consequence today. This situation may change 
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:he future. Alan Paton, author of the beauti 
novel Cry, the Beloved Country and a great South 
African patriot, has written that communism is not 
strong at present, but that people would be foolish 
to take comfort from this fact, or to conclude that 
“Communism does not suit the African.” He adds: 
“The truth is that communism may well suit any 
person who has grievances against society, and who 
feels hindered and frustrated. And it would be true to 
say that there is not one educated African in South 
Africa who does not cherish grievances against so¬ 
ciety, and who does not feel hindered and frustrated.” 

In any case the government watches carefully to 
nip communism in the bud. One recent act is the 
famous Suppression of Communism Act. This is a 
curious document. It makes the Union’s ministry of 
justice “sole arbiter of whether a person is a Com¬ 
munist or not,” and gives enormous power to a minis¬ 
try official who bears the comic-strip title of “Liqui¬ 
dator.” His function is to “name” Communists. If a 
man is named, even unfairly, he loses his position and 
means of livelihood. 

The principal African organization in the country 
is the African National Congress, which was de¬ 
scribed to me by one of its members as “a mass libera¬ 
tion movement.” It was founded in 1912, and has 
more than 100,000 members. The government has 
arrested or restricted the movements of many of its 
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rs, but has not suppressed it. 
visited a former Congress president, Dr. A. B. 
Xuma, and his American wife, who was born in 
North Carolina. Dr. Xuma is a physician, educated in 
the United States and Europe, and is a member of the 
Xhosa tribe. In all Africa I did not meet a more civil¬ 
ized, charming couple. Dr. Xuma has a ready ex¬ 
planation for the government’s policy and behavior 
on racial matters. He told me dryly, “If any contact 
between the races were to be allowed, too many white 
people would discover that we are human beings.” 

Defiance of Apartheid 

Passive resistance, modeled on Mr. Gandhi’s 
methods, has proved effective in some cases. Non¬ 
whites, for example, may calmly walk into a public 
library, and thus deliberately invite arrest for refusing 
to obey the sign telling them the library is for Euro¬ 
peans only. When enough people invite arrest at one 
time, so that the jails will not hold them all, the gov¬ 
ernment is forced to dismiss them. 

In 1957 African women in one small village did 
something interesting. They had just learned that, 
by terms of a new government decree, they would 
have to carry identification passes at all times in the 
future. Africans in the towns must carry several 
different passes—a residential permit, a lodger’s per¬ 
mit, an employer’s certificate, and so on—and a man 
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Jnable to produce all the proper passes on order 
be arrested immediately. But these wearisome regula¬ 
tions had not been applied to women in the villages. 
So these women calmly burned the passes issued to 
them, and invited the police of the nearest city to 
arrest them for being without their passes. The police 
bore down on the village, expecting to take some half- 
dozen women into custody. When they found 250 
women quietly awaiting arrest, they were forced to 
let all of them go because they could not handle so 
large a number. 

Boycotts have been effective too. For example: in 
the first week of January 1957 some 50,000 Johan¬ 
nesburg location residents, faced with a rise in the 
bus fare from four pennies to five, refused to ride the 
buses any longer. They began to walk to and from 
work instead—carrying their shoes, in many cases, be¬ 
cause they couldn’t afford to wear out shoe leather by 
walking ten or twenty miles a day. Sympathy boy¬ 
cotts in other cities gave them support. 

The government, insisting that the new fare must 
be paid, refused to back down from its position. But, 
even though the boycott dragged on for weeks, the 
buses were empty, and had to stop running. .Trans¬ 
portation was paralyzed. Businessmen in the city lost 
thousands of customers, and housewives could not 
shop. 

Finally, on April 1, the Johannesburg Chamber of 
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erce worked out a compromise. It bought bui 
at the new price of five pennies and sold them 
to the Africans at four, paying the difference itself. 
The locations rocked with mirth and triumph over 
this nice little victory. 

One interesting phenomenon during the long boy¬ 
cott was that many white automobile owners, stirred 
to sympathy by the sight of long lines of Africans 
trudging the roads through heat, dust, and rain, 
offered them rides in their cars. For many of these 
whites it was literally the first time they had ever 
spoken to an African who was not their employee- 
servant, yard “boy,” or factory hand. The white 
people discovered, some of them, exactly what Dr. 
Xuma had told me whites might learn if any real con¬ 
tact between the races was allowed: that Africans are 
human beings—a good augury for the future. 

The New Liberal Party 

Only one white political party dares to oppose the 
Afrikaner Nationalists on the race question. This is 
the Liberal party, formed in 1953. Its program is the 
“creation of a common society for white and black,” 
and it welcomes African, Indian, and Colored mem¬ 
bership. This, in Afrikaner eyes, is almost equivalent 
to treason, and the new party has had a hard row to 
hoe. Its leaders, several of whom are prominent in¬ 
tellectuals, are not surprised that their membership is 
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till small and that their party is viciously attacked 
the Nationalist press. They never expected to have an 
easy time. 

One of these leaders is Alan Paton, whose books 
are so well known and highly regarded in the United 
States and most of the civilized world. Mr. Paton told 
me why he helped form the Liberal party. “There 
comes a time,” he said, “when every man has to do 
what he thinks is right, regardless of the consequences. 
Perhaps our revolution will be slow,” he added. “But 
we have to start somewhere.” 

It is impossible to say what the future will be for 
this unique political organization based on the ideal of 
racial partnership and justice as well as respect for the 
majority of the population of the country. One re¬ 
sponsible journalist told me that if a historian writes 
about South Africa in the year 2000, he will describe 
the founding of the Liberal party—not the Malan- 
Strijdom rise to power—as the outstanding event of 
the 1950’$. 

One significant event, showing that more and more 
people in all ranks of life are getting up enough cour¬ 
age to fight the government on apartheid, came in 
1955, the year the government announced a plan for 
eventually moving all Africans out of the western half 
of Cape Province, a plan unjust and cruel in the ex¬ 
treme. After this some three thousand men and 
women—blacks and whites both, including repre- 
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tives of the African Congress—called a specif 
'ongress of the People, and drew up a “Freedom 
Charter.” It declared, among other things, that 
“South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black and 
white, and that no government can justly claim au¬ 
thority unless it is based on the will of all the people.” 

T his meeting and the stirring words of its Charter 
gave rise to a ground swell of unrest that thoroughly 
alarmed the authorities. The police moved quickly, 
and staged raids all over the Union. In one night they 
swooped down and arrested 15 6 of the most promi¬ 
nent leaders of the opposition—103 Africans, 22 
Indians, 8 Coloreds, and 23 Europeans. All were 
charged with “criminal” activity for having dared to 
express in words and action the idea that all human 
beings are created equal. Among the whites arrested 
were prominent lawyers, clergymen, physicians, pro¬ 
fessors, and even a member of Parliament—a man who 
had actually been elected to serve the interests of 
Africans in the Cape Province. 

Preliminary hearings of the 156 defendants 
dragged on for months. As these words are being 
written, the final verdict has not yet been reached. 

Meantime voices were raised all over the world 
against these Treason Arrests, as they came to be 
called, fa unds were collected in America and else¬ 
where for the aid of the defendants and their fami¬ 
lies. A group of outstanding men and women from 
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st every country of the globe published a Dec 
aration of Conscience condemning the arrests, and 
named December i o, 1957 (Human Rights Day), as 
a Universal Day of Protest against South Africa’s 
official policy of racial suppression and intolerance. 

What of the Future? 

Will the government of South Africa listen to the 
many voices demanding that it change its policy? And 
if it does not, what will happen? Protests already made 
in the United Nations have proved futile. Their only 
result was to send South African delegates stalking 
from the conference rooms, insisting that no other 
nation had the right to pry into South African affairs. 

Some observers think that South Africa could be 
brought to have a more reasonable attitude toward its 
Africans by economic pressure from outside. For in¬ 
stance, if the United States should stop purchases of 
gold from the Union, the Union government would 
probably collapse overnight. But such a drastic step 
would be weighted with difficulties. For instance, 
South Africa is a prime source of uranium and other 
strategic raw materials. If we stopped gold purchases, 
the Union would presumably retaliate by forbidding 
the export of uranium, and we could not afford to 
risk losing our access to South African uranium. Also, 
if the Suez Canal should ever be blocked again, South 
Africa will control the seaways from Europe to the 
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Hence Great Britain and the 
tend to go easy on South Africa. 

In South Africa itself, the only weapon the Afri¬ 
cans have—aside from the support of a great body 
of international political opinion in the world outside 
—is the possibility of making strikes. A general strike 
by all nOn-whites could, in theory, paralyze the coun¬ 
try’s industry and bring the government to the point 
of collapse. But such a strike would be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to promote. Most Africans are law-abiding and 
would shrink from such an extreme measure. More¬ 
over, they lack effective leadership and means of or¬ 
ganization. The government police are powerful and 
on the watch, and every effort is made to keep Afri¬ 
cans from getting together. A strike would be merci¬ 
lessly suppressed. 

One thing that may, in the remote future, lead to a 
bettering of the situation is that many Afrikaners of 
the modern variety are beginning to see that the pres¬ 
ent system is unworkable. Complete apartheid is an 
economic impossibility, because the whites cannot 
live without black labor. The problem can be dia¬ 
grammed as follows, (a) The white minority cannot 
kill off the black majority, even if it should wish to do 
so. (b) The black majority cannot drive the white 
minority into the sea. (c) The injustices of the present 
system are poisoning the whole community. No state 
has much chance of a healthy life as long as four- 
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fths of its people are denied the most elementary 
rights of citizenship. Hence, reasonable South Afri¬ 
cans say that they must, in order to survive, work out 
some more satisfactory scheme for the future. 

Finally, we should emphasize that the pressure of 
the racial problem in South Africa is not to be taken 
lightly by anybody. We must always remember that 
in South Africa the blacks are a majority, not a minor¬ 
ity as in our American South. The Afrikaners do 
genuinely fear that they will be inundated and de¬ 
stroyed by the blacks if they give way an inch. This 
fear is unreasonable, because the blacks are by and 
large peaceable folk who want nothing more than a 
fair deal, more education, and better economic oppor¬ 
tunity, but it is a genuine, deep-rooted, and overriding 
fear just the same, and cannot be ignored. 

Departure 

Perhaps we should state once more, in slightly dif¬ 
ferent terms, the agonizing and dangerous dilemma 
that afflicts the Union. A huge majority of blacks and 
a small minority of whites—the whites divided among 
themselves—are condemned to live in the same coun¬ 
try. Apartheid and the cult of white supremacy 
adopted by the Afrikaner Nationalists make racial 
harmony impossible. Hence South Africa is bound to 
be tormented by continuing tension, fear, and strife, 
unless the South African government mends its ways. 
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pilot of our plane, who travels in and out of 
the Union fifty times a year, said quietly after we had 
flown over the frontier, “The air is cleaner now. 
Every time I leave the Union I feel that I can look my 
fellow man in the face again.” 
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ALL THAT GLITTttS 


If anything exists more exciting and colorful than a 
gold rush, South Africans say, it is a diamond rush. 
Having experienced both types of rush, they know 
what they’re talking about. 

The first diamond rush took place in South Africa 
a few years after our own Civil War. By the time the 
first gold rush occurred, in 1886, the country was 
already a big diamond producer. 

After that came still other diamond rushes, and 
more gold rushes too, until it seemed that sun-baked 
South Africa must be stuffed almost to bursting with 
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o forms of wealth most men treasure above all 
Within a few years this dour, frugal land de¬ 
veloped into the world’s greatest producer of both 
gold and diamonds. 

Then, at the time of the Second World War, when 
men were learning to measure wealth and power in 
terms of another substance—uranium—South Africa 
discovered that she possessed vast stores of uranium 
too. Again it took only a few years to prove that she 
could probably become the world’s greatest producer 
of uranium, indispensable to mankind in the atomic 
age. 

The dramatic story of how South Africa’s under¬ 
ground riches, one after the other, became known 
began with an incident so ordinary that it occurs a 
thousand times a day all over the world: a boy picked 
up a pebble and put it in his pocket. 

The boy was Erasmus Stephanus Jacobs, teen-age 
son of a Boer farmer in the Transvaal. He went out 
into the bush one day, on his father’s orders, to cut a 
stout branch. A drainage pipe leading from the farm’s 
dam was clogged, and it was necessary to clean it out. 
Erasmus found a long stick of wood satisfactory for 
this purpose, and started home. On the way he hap¬ 
pened to notice what he called in Afrikaans a moot 
klip —a pretty pebble. It sparkled so brightly in the 
sun, he said afterward, that it seemed to blink at him. 
He picked it up, and stuck it into his pocket. 
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Exactly what happened next has always been a sub¬ 
ject for conjecture. One excellent book telling the 
whole story is Diamond, by Emily Hahn. Several of 
these and subsequent details are on the authority of 
this lively and well-informed account. 

Even Erasmus didn’t seem sure when people ques¬ 
tioned him about his discovery of the diamond years 
later. Sometimes he said he’d given the moot klip to 
his little sister, and that a neighbor named Schalk van 
Niekerk asked for it when he saw the Jacobs children 
playing with it. Sometimes Erasmus said that he had 
given it to his mother, and that she kept it in her work- 
basket. Then apparently she showed it to Van Nie¬ 
kerk, who told her he was interested in glittering 
stones, and it came into his possession. 

In any case the Jacobs boy, discoverer of South 
Africa’s first diamond, never knew its real value. He 
never got a penny out of his find until years later, 
when residents of Kimberley—then the diamond capi¬ 
tal of the world—collected a purse of jC 3 o and gave it 
to him in his old age, as a token of esteem. 

Van Niekerk was also seemingly ignorant of the 
stone’s worth, because he sold it for a couple of 
pounds to a peddler named Jack O’Reilly. Probably 
he did not even know it was a diamond. Then 
O’Reilly discovered that he could scratch his name 
with it on a pane of window glass. After he had 
proved to several other people that the stone passed 
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classic test for diamonds, he offered the shining 
moot klip to the governor of the Cape Colony for 

^ 5 °°- . . _ . 

The governor bought it at once and sent it to Paris. 

There it was put on display at the famous Exposi¬ 
tion of 1867. It was a fine clear gem and it weighed 
21 % carats. It was probably worth $50,000. 

A curious thing happened next. A British diamond 
firm, learning about the stone picked up in South 
Africa, sent a geologist down there to see whether 
the area was worth prospecting. The geologist took 
a look around and said no, it definitely wasn’t-a state¬ 
ment that ranks with the most spectacular boners in 
history. 

But other men in various parts of the world at the 
time didn’t wait for the expert’s opinion—they im¬ 
mediately began making feverish inquiries about boat 
passage to South Africa. Some of these were veterans 
of the California gold rush in 1849. Others had taken 
part in the rush to the early Australian gold fields at 
about the same period. Few of them knew much about 
diamonds, or had ever prospected for them. They 
took it for granted that there was no particular trick 
to it—that a man could pan for stones along the 
streams, as he panned for gold. Anyway the gamble 
was enticing. 

Diamonds were, after all, very scarce. India was 
the only real source known to the civilized world 
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from antiquity until 1725, when diamonds were dis¬ 
covered in Brazil. But the Brazilian fields were be¬ 
coming exhausted. If diamonds really did exist in 
South Africa, therefore, they would be snatched up 
hungrily by dealers never able to satisfy the world’s 
demand. A single big diamond—just one day’s work, 
one lucky find—could make a man rich for life. 

By 1869 South Africa’s first diamond rush was 
going strong. Hard-bitten diggers and romantic- 
minded youngsters from every quarter of the globe 
arrived in Cape Town, pooled their resources to buy 
wagons and supplies, and started north for the bush. 
Along the Orange River, and especially along the 
Vaal, where the first-comers reported good luck, 
rough encampments sprang up. The scorching sun 
beat down on tents and ramshackle structures of cor¬ 
rugated iron. Dust covered everything, except when a 
torrential downpour turned the dust to mud. 

By the end of 1869 there were ten thousand diggers 
panning the Vaal and its nearby gravel beds—beds 
made centuries earlier when the river had followed 
another course. Some claims were staked out on land 
which, so far as was known, belonged to nobody. 
Some belonged to Boer farmers of the region. Most 
of these Boers did no diamond hunting themselves, 
even on their own land, and heartily disliked the raga¬ 
muffins and adventurers who were flowing in. A few 
even sold their farms to the invaders and moved out 
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_ er into the empty veld, so that they could re¬ 
sume the life of peace and solitude they loved. 

The only laws in the early diggings were those 
made by the diggers themselves, to control disorder. 
Committees were organized to settle disputes over 
claims and issue digging licenses. In most areas a single 
claim was limited in size to a square plot measuring 
thirty-one feet each way, and a man could hold only 
two claims at a time. Of course the claims frequently 
changed hands. An impatient prospector who found 
no diamonds after a quick exploration of his plot was 
usually eager to pack up and be off to some other area 
which, according to the latest rumor, offered better 
chances. 

Only rarely did a man discover one of the really 
big stones they all dreamed of finding. Even then the 
money he got for it, from one of the dealers who were 
soon roaming around the bush area, was usually spent 
on further unsuccessful digging. Some men grubbed 
in the earth for years, and never found more than just 
enough small stones to keep them alive and to go on 
digging. Some unlucky prospectors gave up alto¬ 
gether, and straggled back to the coast, flat broke. 
Most of the really big diamond fortunes in South 
Africa have been made by the big companies which 
—eventually united into a single multisided corpora¬ 
tion—came to control the whole diamond industry. 

But this is to get ahead of our story. 
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South Africa’s second big diamond rush took place 
the year after the first, in 1870. Another Boer found 
a single stone by accident, and thus started it. His 
name was Jaap de Klerk. 

Jaap de Klerk was foreman for a widow who 
owned a farm a hundred miles south of the Vaal. He 
found some small garnets in the soil one day, and re¬ 
membered that garnets were supposed to be a sign of 
diamonds nearby. He started to look around, and a 
few weeks later came across a diamond more than 
twice the size of young Jacob’s mooi klip. 

The word of De Klerk’s find spread fast. Soon his 
employer’s farm, and several other large farms nearby, 
were crowded with thousands of diggers. De Klerk’s 
employer made a fortune by leasing digging rights to 
small plots of ground. The site of her farm, called 
Jagersfontein, eventually became the city of Jagers- 
fontein, still an important diamond center. 

Other farms in the neighborhood were bought up. 
Syndicates were formed to obtain rights on property 
which every day appeared to become more valuable. 
Then the syndicates leased thirty-one-foot square 
plots to individual diggers, in return for which they 
received rent for each claim and a share of any dia¬ 
monds that were found on it. 

One of those farms, originally owned by two Boer 
brothers named De Beer, is now the site of the city of 
Kimberley. The name “De Beers” has symbolized 
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onds all over the world ever since. This syndicate 
of seven companies controls the total South African 
output of diamonds today, and has been called the 
“neatest, tightest industrial monopoly” the world has 
ever seen. 

Kimberley's Story 

Two rushes took place on the old 10,000-acre De 
Beer farm late in 1871. Out of the first came the 
original De Beers mine. The second—and biggest in 
South Africa’s history—produced the Big Hole, offi¬ 
cially known as the Kimberley mine, probably the 
most famous mine in history. 

This second rush, known for a time simply as the 
De Beers New Rush, began over a weekend, as Miss 
Hahn and other authorities tell the story. A party of 
young prospectors were eating their Sunday night 
supper when an African servant came into the tent 
with several stones. He had picked them up, he said, 
on a small kopje that rose out of the plain nearby. 

The young men hesitated. According to the regula¬ 
tions of the Diggers’ Committee which controlled all 
activity on the De Beers property, no claims could be 
staked on a Sunday. But these prospectors took the 
risk of incurring official censure, and staked their 
claims on the kopje that night regardless of what 
might happen. By morning word of their find had 
spread so fast that the whole area around the hill was 
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a madhouse of diggers frantically pushing little pegs 
into the ground to mark the squares they intended to 
work. 

No stream ran past the kopje, nor the bed of any 
ancient stream. But by this time the diggers had 
learned that diamonds might be found in several dif¬ 
ferent types of soil, not merely in river beds. For in¬ 
stance, a crumbly light yellow soil had often proved 
to be valuable. Now some of this yellow soil was 
found on the kopje, under a coating of red top soil 
that was only a few inches thick in some places, but 
much deeper in others. The prospectors who staked 
their claims that Monday morning were all taking a 
chance—on how long it would take them to get to the 
deep-lying yellow soil, and how rich in diamonds this 
would be. Some were lucky. Some were not. 

Experience taught members of the Diggers’ Com¬ 
mittee that paths must be left open among the claims, 
because otherwise it would be impossible to cart away 
the diamond-bearing earth. Even the greediest diggers 
recognized the need for such paths and roadways, 
and therefore each man agreed to contribute several 
feet of his claim to making them. Like the thorough¬ 
fares of a miniature town, roads soon crisscrossed the 
whole area of the diggings. 

But the roads didn’t last. As the pits deepened, they 
became narrow ridges and began to crumble. Men 
and loaded donkeys slid to their death from the steep 
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paths. Every day the roads grew narrower, and more 
caved in—or were secretly dug away. Finally whole 
sections of the roadways collapsed entirely. 

The diggers realized then that they had to find 
another method for getting their excavated earth out 
of the mine, and they rigged up systems of pulleys, 
wires, and buckets by which the yellow earth could 
be hauled to the surface. Each digger had his own 
bucket and his own wires. The mine became a vast 
single hole, its uneven floor swarming with men and 
animals, all working under a maze of slanting wires 
that stretched upward to the jagged rim. 

One of the men wandering around the De Beer 
farm in those days was eighteen-year-old Cecil 
Rhodes, who wrote home proudly that he was clear¬ 
ing about £ i oo a week. It would have been a lot of 
money for a prospector to average week after week, 
but Rhodes was not limiting his activity to prospect¬ 
ing alone. In fact, he did very little digging. Instead, 
he sold ice cream, which was in hot demand. Also he 
sold water, one of the biggest items in any digger’s 
budget, since water was essential for the washing 
process by which the diamonds were separated from 
the yellow earth. 

But one day Rhodes’s profits from water fell off 
abruptly. Some of the deeper holes penetrated into 
the underground water table far below the surface, 
and to get rid of surplus water became the diggers’ 
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serious problem. It flooded into the mine despite 
their most desperate efforts. Rhodes hurried south to 
the coast, found a steam pump, and brought it back 
to Kimberley where he rented it out for whatever 
sum he asked. Without his pump, the mine would 
have had to shut down. Needless to say, Rhodes made 
money. In fact, this pump, and others he was soon to 
buy, laid the foundation of his fortune. Within a few 
years he was wealthy enough to gain control of the 
syndicate which owned the original mine on the De 
Beer farm—the syndicate called De Beers. 

When the Kimberley mine was four years old it 
was about seventy feet deep. All around its edge, 
under the merciless sun and a layer of red dust, stood 
the tents and corrugated-iron shacks where the miners 
lived, sold their stones, and bought their food and 
drink. The straggling settlement, with its crooked, 
unpaved lanes wandering here and there as haphaz¬ 
ardly as chicken tracks, had grown so big that it 
touched the other mine settlements in the neighbor¬ 
hood. Sprawling, ugly, without a shade tree or a blade 
of grass anywhere, it was one of the lustiest, wildest 
mining towns in the world. 

Then catastrophe struck. The yellow diamond¬ 
bearing soil gave out; diggers reached its bottom. 
Below was a hard, bluish kind of earth which they 
took to be bedrock and assumed to be worthless. Some 
unscrupulous diggers covered up the blue earth with 
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layer of yellow soil, sold their claims to innoce 
newcomers, and hustled out of town. 

For about a year Kimberley seemed destined to 
become a ghost city—until somebody discovered that 
the blue soil wasn’t bedrock after all, but was simply 
another form of the yellow soil. Left exposed to the 
air for a time, it too became yellow and crumbly— 
and was just as likely to be full of diamonds. 

Back came the diggers. Kimberley was alive again. 

Another major crisis in the mine’s history occurred 
not long afterward, when the Big Hole was about 450 
feet deep. So long as the pumps were in operation, 
the hole could be kept dry enough for work to go on. 
But nothing could prevent the crumbling of the edges 
that now began to take place. Tons of rock and shale 
were cracking off the towering walls and crashing 
down on the men laboring on the pit floor below. 
Work in the big hole steadily became more danger¬ 
ous. Cautious diggers sold out for what their claims 
would bring. Others stayed on, digging more furi¬ 
ously than ever, determined to get all they could 
before the Big Hole finally caved in completely. 

By this time the syndicate controlling the Kimber¬ 
ley mine was in the hands of a remarkably picturesque 
character named Barney Barnato. He was a Londoner 
who left school at the age of fourteen, tried his luck 
as a music-hall performer and much else, and set out 
for South Africa in 1873, when he was twenty-one. 
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a kopje walloper—an itinerant buyer of stones—he 
was notably shrewd. He had been smart enough to 
guess, before most of his fellows, that the blue earth 
which discouraged so many diggers didn’t necessarily 
mean the end of the Big Hole. He had begun to buy 
up claims in the mine when the blue earth first ap¬ 
peared and most owners were frantic to sell. Now 
he bought up more shares from the men afraid to ven¬ 
ture into the Big Hole any longer. 

Barnato knew that the mine, operated as it was 
being operated, would soon have to be abandoned. 

But he was also convinced that the tube of diamond¬ 
bearing soil went on endlessly toward the center of 
the earth. So he made up his mind to reach lower levels 
by means of shafts dug into the rock around it, and 
by horizontal tunnels running from the shafts toward 
the “column” of blue earth. This kind of deep under¬ 
ground mining was, of course, extremely expensive. 

But Barnato had the courage and financial resources to 
attempt it. 

His daring gamble paid off. By the end of 1884 
the Kimberley mine was operating by underground 
shafts, similar to those in most South African diamond 
mines today. 

Two years later, at the nearby De Beers mine, 

Cecil Rhodes also had to abandon open mining and 
dig expensive shafts and tunnels. From this moment 



mond buying became one of his many trades. 1 
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on the story of diamond mining at Kimberley was 
the story of the struggle between Rhodes and Bar- 
nato, both in their mid-thirties, both ruthless adven¬ 
turers, and both determined to gain full control of all 
the diamond mining in the area. 

Each had powerful friends and sizable financial 
backing. (Rhodes had extensive gold holdings by this 
time, and was already a political figure of considerable 
importance.) Each was ambitious and hungry for 
power. Each was convinced, too, that diamond pro¬ 
duction would remain profitable only if it were care¬ 
fully controlled; they knew that if too many dia¬ 
monds were mined, their price would drop. Both 
men felt that the best way to control production was 
to make it a monopoly in the hands of one all-power¬ 
ful syndicate—powerful enough, for example, to reg¬ 
ulate the whole flow of diamonds into the world 
market. And both wanted to create and control the 
syndicate capable of doing this. 

Rhodes won. He offered such high prices for shares 
of the Kimberley mine that even Barnato’s closest 
friend sold out to him. Barnato tried to buy those 
shares back, and persisted in his purchases even when 
he was risking ruin. But as the price of shares was 
forced up by all this buying, the price of diamonds 
went down. The entire industry was on the verge of 
collapse in 1888 when Barnato gave up. Rhodes was 
the key figure in the syndicate which then took over 
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syndicate in which, however, Barnato had some 
share. It gained control of all diamond production in 
the entire area. 

One of the payments involved was a check made 
out by Rhodes to a group of stockholders for an 
amount of over five million pounds. This was said to 
have been the biggest single check ever written in the 
world up to this date. Since then, the Kimberley 
mines have yielded more than 75 million pounds 
worth of diamonds. Both these figures are particularly 
interesting in the light of the sum the De Beers 
brothers originally received for their farm. They sold 
it outright to the diamond seekers in 1871 for exactly 
£ 6,000! 

The Big Hole is still the outstanding sight at the 
Diamond City of Kimberley. Partly filled with water 
now, it is supposed to be the largest hole ever made by 
man. 

The present-day Kimberley tunnels extend far 
below the bottom of the Big Hole. Nearby is the 
washing plant where every bushel of the blue earth 
still being mined is treated. The rocklike earth is first 
crushed, and then carried into circular washing pans 
where it sloshes around and around in a stream of 
slime and water. Because diamonds are heavy they 
sink toward the bottom of the pan. When 98 per cent 
of the ore has been washed away, the remaining pre¬ 
cious 2 per cent goes into a different type of washing 
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an. Once more the lightest particles are sluiced away. 
Finally the stuff that still remains is spread out on a 
long, vibrating table covered with petroleum jelly. 
Diamonds stick to this jelly; other particles are shaken 
free. The final sorting, when the small stones caught 
in the jelly have been cleaned and are ready for in¬ 
spection, is done by hand. 

One pound of diamonds is recovered from approxi¬ 
mately 20 million—some experts say 30 million- 
pounds of crushed rock and earth. Moreover, only a 
very small proportion of total production is in the 
form of gem stones. Most diamonds are known as 
“industrials,” which are used in various industrial 
processes, and are to be found in dental drills, phono¬ 
graph needles, precision saws, grinders, and other 
machine tools used in making airplanes, tanks, auto¬ 
mobiles, and rockets. 

That gem stones make up only a minor part of 
diamonds produced in South Africa may seem 
strange, but actually it has been a good thing for the 
country’s economy. The gem market has always fluc¬ 
tuated wildly—flourishing in times of prosperity, 
sagging during depressions when high-priced luxu¬ 
ries are out of reach of most people. But the brownish 
little “industrials” have become a necessity to modern 
industry everywhere, and the demand for them is 
constant enough to keep South Africa’s diamond 
market fairly steady. 
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The Queen of Them All 

South Africa’s showplace among diamond mines 
today is the Premier mine near Pretoria. Owned now 
by the De Beers monopoly, it was originally an open 
pit started by a man named Cullinan. Here the most 
celebrated diamond in history was found in 1905, 
and named for Mr. Cullinan. 

There has never been a stone like the Cullinan. 
People still talk of it as if it were something alive. It 
carries a legend, a mystery, an aura of incomparable 
romantic beauty. The story of its finding is unusual. 
An executive of the mine, by name Wells, was in¬ 
specting the pit one day when he saw something glit¬ 
tering in the pit wall, high above his head. Carefully 
he climbed up and dug it out with his penknife. It was 
a stone bigger than his fist, and weighed 3,024% 
carats—three times larger than any other diamond 
ever known. 

The Cullinan was too big to be sold. No individual 
person in the world could have afforded it. Eventually 
it was purchased by the government of the Transvaal 
for a nominal sum, £ 2 50,000, and presented to the 
British royal family. It took three skilled diamond 
cutters eight solid months before the delicate job of 
splitting it into gems of usable size was complete. Nine 
big stones and ninety-six small ones came out of the 
original Cullinan. The biggest, called the Star of 
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frica, measures 2 % inches by 1 % inches, and is now 
the majestic central stone in the British royal scepter. 
Cullinan II, the next biggest fragment—it is the size 
of a small apricot—adorns the Imperial State Crown. 


Diamonds on the Beach 

A long stretch of Atlantic beach, just north of the 
mouth of the Orange River, is probably the richest 
diamond property in the world. Take a walk here 
and casually dig your toe in the sand, and the local 
police will be watching you. If a man builds a house, 
an inspector must be on hand to see if any diamonds 
are found in digging the foundations. 

As a matter of fact, although legend has it that 
multitudes of diamonds lie right on the surface of the 
sand here, very few do. In general the Orange River 
diamonds are buried under heavy drifts of sand, some¬ 
times as much as thirty feet below the surface. Bull¬ 
dozers and big dredges are used to dig them up. But 
this process, even if laborious, is much simpler and 
cheaper than the type of deep underground mining, 
with shafts and tunnels, that goes on at Kimberley and 
the Premier. 

These water-edge fields—they stretch out on both 
sides of the mouth of the Orange—were discovered in 
1926 by Hans Merensky, a geologist who had the 
clever idea that peculiar geological formations in the 
area made it likely that it would be rich in diamonds. 
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... w pecting along the barren beach was not easy, but 
terensky’s confidence paid off. The first stones he 
found were so large that he couldn’t drop them 
through the neck of a water bottle he used for collect¬ 
ing specimens. 

Merensky made about five million dollars out of 
these alluvial diamond fields, and then sold out. 
Today the diamond fields south of the Orange, in the 
area known as Namaqualand, have been nationalized 
and belong to the government of South Africa. A De 
Beers subsidiary owns and operates the fields north of 
the river, in South West Africa, which are far more 
valuable. 


More About Diamonds 

African workers in diamond mines are better off 
than those who work in the gold fields as a general 
rule. They do not have to work so deep underground, 
and wages are higher. Moreover, their contracts are 
much shorter—from three to six months. But during 
this time they are never once allowed outside the wire 
that fences in the mines. When they do leave the com¬ 
pound at the end of their term they are X-rayed and 
even purged, so that they cannot pilfer gems by hid¬ 
ing them in their bodies or swallowing them. Also a 
new radar device makes it easy to detect hidden stones. 
Diamond thieves are very ingenious or try to be. One 
curious point is that men in the diamond business 
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'-sometimes have their suits made without pockets, so 
that nobody can “plant” a stolen diamond on them. 

Illegal diamond buying and selling is another prob¬ 
lem, so much so that I.D.B., which means “illicit dia¬ 
mond buying,” is a common phrase. It is still illegal 
to buy or sell rough diamonds anywhere in South 
Africa except through the constituted authorities, and 
mere possession of an uncut stone is a crime. 

King Gold 

Gold is a far bigger business in South Africa than 
diamonds. Even if diamonds seem more romantic, 
gold is king. The country has produced about eight 
billion dollars’ worth of gold in its history, as against 
about one billion in diamonds. 

When you hear anybody use the word “headgear” 
in South Africa he is not necessarily referring to a hat. 
Instead, he is probably talking about a structure so 
common in the Union that it might almost be a 
symbol of the nation: the openwork metal tower that 
stands at the head of every gold-mine shaft. 

The mines here are among the deepest in the world. 
Some go down several miles, and the great network 
of tunnels follow veins or “reefs” of gold which in 
some cases seem to point endlessly toward the center 
of the earth. 

These gold reefs exist in both the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. Those in the Orange Free 
State are irregular—they crop up at one place, break 
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bruptly, and crop up again some distance ftway. 
Those in the Transvaal are almost continuous, and 
extend for about a hundred miles through a range of 
low hills known as the Witwatersrand, an Afrikaans 
word meaning “white waters ridge.” South Africans 
call it simply the Rand. 

Gold was, as has been mentioned above, first dis¬ 
covered here in 1886. Fields so rich had never been 
known before. By 1899, one-fifth of all the gold 
mined in the entire world was being produced in one 
circular patch on the Rand measuring only twelve 
miles across and centering on Johannesburg. 1 oday 
South Africa produces close to half of all the gold in 
the world. 

In the early days, gold was synonymous with every 
kind of frenzied behavior. It became the determining 
factor in South African history as time went on, and 
was a basic cause of the Anglo-Boer War. from the 
very beginning, some old Boers were wise enough to 
realize that gold not only symbolized wealth, but 
could bring trouble and tragedy. When one prom¬ 
inent Boer statesman was told the news of a new gold 
strike, he rebuked his cheerful fellows with the words, 
“You would do better to weep; for this gold will 
cause our country to be soaked in blood.” 

War and politics aside, gold has indeed cost South 
Africa a considerable amount of anxiety, even though 
it forms the basic wealth of the country. There are 
scares in the gold market, as in other markets, and 
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buth Africa has had its Black Tuesday and its Blac 
Friday when gold shares collapsed and the whole 
economy of the country trembled on the brink of 
disaster. 

For a time people feared that the reefs might give 
out or become exhausted. But this worry was done 
away with, at least for the time being, by the dis¬ 
covery of the prodigious new Orange Free State 
fields in 1946. 

What is gold good for? A certain amount goes into 
dentistry and jewelry, of course, but its main function 
is to be the basis of currency in various countries. The 
American government is the world’s biggest pur¬ 
chaser of gold, and buys most of South Africa’s out¬ 
put, by way of England. The United States sets its 
own price, and for years has paid exactly thirty-five 
dollars an ounce for all the gold it buys. The South 
Africans would like us to pay more, and say that they 
cannot make money by selling gold at this price 
except by strict economy and continual efforts to 
increase the efficiency of their means of production. 

Once gold reaches the United States it goes right 
back underground, and is buried for safety’s sake at 
Fort Knox in Kentucky. The gold is never actually 
used, but is merely a symbol. If all the gold in Fort 
Knox should disappear overnight, and nobody knew 
it, the difference to Americans or to the rest of 
humanity would be slight. 
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>ther minerals which South Africa has in im¬ 
portant quantities are lead, zinc, copper, asbestos, 
coal, and in particular manganese—also a high-grade 
variety of chrome. These latter both have value as 
“strategic minerals,” and the United States buys more 
than half of the total South African output of each. 


—And Uranium 

Most important of all nowadays, South Africa has 
uranium. But no uranium rush like those in certain 
parts of Canada and our own West has ever taken 
place in the Union. Prospectors didn’t have to trudge 
back and forth over the veld with Geiger counters. 
When it became clear that the world desperately 
needed uranium, the South Africans were already in 
a position to provide it. They knew that they had 
large quantities readily available, and they knew 
exactly where it was to be found—in their own gold 
mines! Uranium, which may become the country’s 
most valuable single resource, is actually a by-product 
of the gold which has provided its largest income in 
the past. 

Uranium can be mined much more cheaply and 
easily in South Africa than in most other parts of the 
world, because the ore that bears gold also contains 
quantities of uranium as well. After the gold ore has 
been crushed, and the gold itself removed, the residue 
or mash or “slime”—formerly considered worthless 
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can be treated by a special process for extract: 
uranium oxide. This process is carried out right at 
the site of the mine. Then this oxide is sent to a central 
plant where it is further treated, refined, and packed 
for export. The great mine dumps in and around 
Johannesburg, composed of “tailings” from the 
mines, also contain sizeable amounts of uranium 
which may be easily extracted. So these huge man¬ 
made hills will probably be “mined” again to produce 
uranium. 

When I was in South Africa twenty-three gold 
mines had already been authorized to produce ura¬ 
nium. Approval by the government, through its 
Atomic Energy Board, is necessary, because uranium 
is a state monopoly, and the state controls its pro¬ 
duction and sale. Not all twenty-three mines were in 
actual production, but the number of active mines 
was steadily increasing. South Africa is on the way 
to becoming one of the biggest uranium producers 
in the world. Most of its output goes to the United 
Kingdom and America. South Africa is, in fact, the 
chief source of supply for all the uranium used in the 
United States. 

From diamonds to gold to uranium, the story of 
the discovery and development of South Africa’s 
chief mineral resources is a kind of adventure serial, 
and one of the most astonishing success stories ever 
known. 
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ON BIROS AND BEASTS 


The most exciting things I saw in Africa were the 
great national parks and game reserves. The most 
famous of these, and one of the largest, is the Kruger 
National Park in the Union of South Africa. 

Here whole herds of elephants, buffaloes, and 

of bush coun¬ 


hippopotamuses roam through an area 
try roughly the size of Massachusetts. Giraffes peer 
calmly over treetops. Lions and leopards stalk the 
smaller animals that are their natural prey. Macabre- 
looking wart hogs share water holes with families of 
graceful antelopes, and with rhinoceroses, crocodiles, 
baboons, zebras, and violently colored birds. All the 
wild life of Africa is here, but there is not a single 
cage or enclosure. 
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The great African game reserves, like the Kruger, 
are zoos in reverse. The animals are free, but man is 
caged. The man’s cage is his automobile. Visitors are 
not allowed to leave their automobiles in game areas, 
and they sleep in stockaded camps at night. 

Visiting the Kruger National Park, which South 
Africans usually refer to simply as the Game Reserve, 
is an amazing experience. But it begins in as ordinary 
a fashion as a visit to an ordinary zoo. You drive up 
to one of the entrances—automobiles are the only 
vehicles allowed in the Reserve—pay a small admission 
fee, receive a booklet of regulations, and then drive 
on past the barrier that marks the Reserve boundary. 

Before you stretches an open expanse of flat coun¬ 
try, broken here and there by low rises or by palm- 
bordered streams. This whole wilderness is now 
yours to explore. A guide will direct you to the two 
areas where you are most likely to see lions, but no¬ 
body can tell you where to look for elephants, or 
where you can be sure to see a rhinoceros. You are 
on your own. If you stay here for several days—many 
people come for weeks or months—you will prob¬ 
ably see thousands of animals before you leave, but 
you will have to find them all for yourself. They will 
not be hard to find. In fact, with reasonable luck, you 
will see hundreds of animals—wild animals—in a single 
afternoon, and a lion may brush the front fender of 
your car at practically any moment. 
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There are not many regulations in the Game 
Reserve, but a few rules must be strictly observed. Of 
course no firearms are permitted. Other rules are: 

Never get out of your car. 

Be inside a camp enclosure by a specified hour (usually 
sunset) each night, and do not leave it again until the gates 
are opened at dawn the next morning. 




Obey those two rules and you will be quite safe 
in the Reserve, provided, of course, that you also 
exercise common sense. The animals will not attack 
a car as a general rule. The experts disagree on the 
reason for this. The most plausible explanation seems 
to be that the animals, never having experienced any 
hostility from human beings in cars, have no fear of 
them and therefore no urge to destroy them. Also 



smell of metal and gasoline conceals the hum: 
scent. The animal probably thinks that your auto¬ 
mobile is another kind of strange animal—with round 
rubber feet! 

Most people are glad enough to keep a respectful 
distance from the animal population. They realize 
that they are intruders in this wilderness domain. The 
sense of danger this gives them, even in a closed car, 
is usually thrill enough. Each visitor has his own 
favorites among sights and animals. Usually everyone 
remembers with special vividness the first big group 
or herd of game he sees, even though the animals may 
be a very common variety in the Reserve—a herd of 
impala, for example. These slender-legged antelopes, 
which so frequently remind visitors of Walt Disney’s 
Bambi, exist in the tens of thousands here. But even a 
single impala, looking up from the roadside grass, 
standing motionless for a moment, as if in gentle 
curiosity, and then bounding and leaping off in a 
wonderful graceful arc, is something never to be 
forgotten. 

Many varieties of antelopes live in the Reserve. The 
sable antelope, with a shiny black coat and white 
belly, has curved horns that are sometimes as much 
as four feet long. The biggest is the oxlike eland, with 
short, spirally twisted horns. Others nearly as large 
are the white-faced gemsbuck, with horns like two 
spears, the proudly magnificent kudu, the waterbuck, 
and the gnu. 
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jpThe gnu, sometimes called a wildebeest (pro¬ 
nounced will-de-beest), often grazes in company with 
the zebras. There is a good reason for this. The two 
animals help each other guard against the approach of 
their chief enemy, the lion. The zebra, normally 
drowsy at night, is sharply alert during the day; the 
gnu is almost always most wide awake at night. Be¬ 


tween them they can maintain a remarkably efficient 
twenty-four-hour lookout. Arrangements of this 

were once 


sort, quite common in the Reserve—as they 
common all over the animal world—are necessary 
for the safety of herbivores inhabiting an area full 
of hungry carnivores. 

Among the Reserve’s many varieties of smaller 
antelopes, the local favorite is the springbuck, known 
in Afrikaans as the springbok. Its two horns curve 
gracefully toward each other. A white stripe runs 
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The length of its dark brown back, to end at a large 
white patch at its rump, and its underparts are white 
too. When the springbuck is frightened, or is making 
its escape from a pursuer, it springs into the air with 
leaps even more amazing than those of the impala. 
This particular antelope is the “national” animal of 
the Union of South Africa, and members of the 
Union’s international cricket and Rugby football 
teams are often spoken of as Springboks. 

The clown of the Game Reserve, ugly but appeal¬ 
ing, is the wart hog. About the size of a boxer dog, 
he seems to have been put together out of parts of 
various other animals, in the words of one observer. 
His body is hoglike, heavy and hairless, but he has 
the mane of a lion and his big curving tusks look as 
if they had been borrowed from a ferocious wild 
boar. Wart hogs usually feed and travel in families, 
and when the father wants to move on he trots off 
ahead, on his surprisingly thin legs, with his tail held 
straight up in the air like a signal for the others to 
follow. The mother and children trail after him in 
single file. 

Wart hogs live in burrows, which are as a rule too 
small for them to turn around in. This is why visitors 
are sometimes treated to the remarkable sight of a 
wart hog rushing for his burrow, skidding to a halt 
at its entrance, then turning completely around and 
backing in. The purpose of this awkward maneuver 
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of course, to permit him to come out tusk front 
to face a possible enemy. 

African buffaloes are a good deal bigger and more 
massive than their cousins, the bisons that once 
roamed the plains of the American West. Buffaloes 
once roamed the South African veld in hundreds of 
thousands too, and the grassy plains of the country’s 
central plateau were true buffalo country. These 
magnificent beasts were not killed off by hunters, as 
was the case in America, but were destroyed by a 
catastrophic epidemic late in the nineteenth century 
—an epidemic of rinderpest, a disease that also strikes 
domestic cattle. 

Now the buffaloes are flourishing again, though 
only in Africa’s parks and game reserves. Herds num¬ 
bering two thousand or more are sometimes seen at 
Kruger, usually along a river or in a marshy area. 
They like to wade right out into the water. In hot 
weather they sometimes stand for hours with only 
their broad backs, their huge heads, and crescent¬ 
shaped horns rising above the surface of some muddy 
pool. 

Some hunters consider the buffalo to be the most 
dangerous of all African animals. A big buffalo can 
weigh as much as two thousand pounds—more than 
twice the weight of a full-grown lion—and this is an 
animal well know n for its bad temper. Even lions fear 
buffaloes. It isn’t easy for a lion to bring such a big 



east to the ground, and the skin of the buffalo’s neck, 
usually an animal’s most vulnerable spot, is extremely 
tough, sometimes too tough for the lion’s teeth to 
penetrate. A buffalo sometimes charges a lion, head 
down and heavy curved horns thrust upward, and 
has been known to pick a lion up on its horns and 
toss him in the air. Lions so desperate for food that 
they are ready to attack a buffalo therefore often 
combine forces: three or four lions work together. 
Some lunge at the big animal’s mouth and throat, 
while others snap at his belly. If they are successful, 
they finally force the buffalo down to the ground, 
where he is at their mercy. 

What visitors in the Kruger look for most eagerly 
is the lion. Sometimes half a dozen may be seen 
striding along a dusty road, or lying half asleep in a 
patch of grass a dozen yards from your car. Normally 
lions live and hunt in a group called a pride. They 
don’t kill for the love of killing, but only when they 
are hungry. After an entire pride has stalked a prey, 
the actual killing is generally done by a lioness. 

A mother lion protects her big-headed, fumbling 
cubs with the same care a mother cat shows toward 
her young. She plays with them lazily and affection¬ 
ately, as a cat plays with kittens. But when a lioness 
moves stealthily into the bush on the hunt for food 
for her family, she is without doubt the most deadly 
creature in the wilderness. The world may applaud 
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her mate as the king of the beasts, but she is unques¬ 
tionably the ruling queen. 

Lions are not naturally man-eaters. They are more 
likely to walk away from a man than to attack, unless 
they are provoked. But, if so inclined, a lion can 
easily kill a human being with a single blow of a 
paw, or with one snap of its huge jaws. Most visitors 
to the Kruger, pulling their car to a startled halt at 
the sight of a family of lions lazing on a roadway, 
cannot avoid feeling nervous as well as thrilled. But 
as a general rule the lions pay no attention. If you 
park quietly beside a pride of lions, the chances are 
that they will look at you with catlike indifference, 
nothing more. 

Leopards are a different story. Leopards do kill 
purely for the love of killing. They have been known 
to enter a corral at the edge of a reserve, kill a dozen 
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cattle, and leave without eating a single one. The' 
are just as quick and ruthless about killing men, if 
they get the chance. But visitors to the Kruger can 
see leopards without undergoing the slightest danger, 
if they obey the rules. 

It is the presence of great herds of elephants in the 
Reserve that forces the authorities to erect special 
warning signs. “Elephants are dangerous! Keep your 
distance!” these signs read. (The words in Afrikaans 
are Olifwrite is gevaarlik! Pas op!) 

If one of those huge, lumbering beasts is approach¬ 
ing the road, or strolling across it, the prudent visitor 
stops immediately and keeps the engine of his car 
running so that he can back up swiftly if the elephant 
gives any sign of approaching. An elephant can over¬ 
turn a car with a single lunge. No visitor can doubt 
this if he is lucky enough to see a herd of these 
creatures moving massively through the bush, push¬ 
ing down tall trees as easily as a bulldozer rides down 
a stand of saplings. 

Elephants are not being wantonly destructive 
when they uproot trees. They are simply going about 
the necessary business of obtaining the nine hundred 
pounds of green stuff each one needs for food every 
day. They are herbivores—strict vegetarians. And 
although they will eat dry brush if that is the only 
food available, their favorite diet is fresh green grass, 
tender bushes, and the leaves and young twigs of 
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When the undergrowth is scarce, therefore, 
they push down trees in order to obtain the tender 
new growth at the tops. 

To see an elephant uproot a large tree is almost 
terrifying. The aftermath is calmer. Once the tree has 
fallen, the elephant delicately breaks off a cluster of 
leaves, swings the tip of his trunk rhythmically up 
and under in order to place the leaves in his mouth, 
and stands munching it in peaceful satisfaction. 

From late afternoon until halfway through the 
next morning, the elephant grazes steadily, while 
smaller animals feed close by, almost as if they feel 
protected by his presence. Even the skittish zebras 
can be calm near a grazing elephant. During the 
morning the big beast dozes. At noon he wakes and 
majestically makes his way to the waterhole on the 
river for his bath, which is a thunderous occasion 
indeed. 

An elephant can charge with remarkable speed— 
about twenty-five miles an hour. An elephant’s trunk 
is, incidentally, the most sensitive thing in his body. 
This is why the elephant usually curls up his trunk 
when he charges—to protect it. The trunk can weigh 
up to 400 pounds. 

The warning sign “Elephants are dangerous!” 
should, all in all, be taken seriously. But hundreds of 
thousands of tourists have watched hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of elephants without any risk or danger. One 
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reason for this is that the big beasts, who might very 
well resent an audience, are extremely nearsighted. 
Usually they don’t see their visitors, even if these 
are very close. 

African elephants, the heaviest land animals in the 
world, probably number around one thousand at 
Kruger National Park. T he park is also home to an 
even larger number—probably fifteen hundred of 
the world’s tallest animals, the giraffes. 

Some of the adult bull giraffes to be seen here tower 
a full eighteen feet above the ground. An animal so 
tall could easily peer over the roof of an ordinary one- 
story house. If you glimpse one of these creatures for 
the first time in an open field, the effect is startling. 
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de through a section of the Game Reserve where 
trees rise up here and there in the low bush, and you 
might completely miss the half-dozen giraffes nib¬ 
bling at the foliage. This is because their brown-and- 
white skin melts into the dappled light-and-shadow 
patterns of the leafy trees, and provides almost per¬ 
fect “natural coloration” or camouflage. 

Like the elephant, the giraffe likes the tender shoots 
and leaves at the tops of trees, but usually he can 
obtain these with none of the effort the elephant has 
to exert. He simply stretches out his tough, flexible 
tongue, pulls them off, and stands gazing blandly 
over the landscape as he chews. He can also bend his 
long neck down far enough to eat low shrubs, but 
when he wants to drink he has to go into an awkward 
crouch, front legs spread wide and bent. In that posi¬ 
tion he is an easy prey for a lion, who normally can¬ 
not reach a giraffe’s vulnerable parts. Lions seldom 
attack giraffes, however. 

The giraffe usually moves with a kind of deliber¬ 
ate slowness, but he can gallop at the rate of thirty- 
five miles an hour if the need arises. A galloping giraffe 
moves with such a curious flowing rhythm—first the 
two right legs striding ahead, then the two left—that 
watching him is rather like watching a slow-motion 
film. A giraffe’s life is likely to be peaceful. A battle 
between two giraffes is as rare as it is curious. When 
two of these animals do fight, they usually try to trip 
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each other up, and they can provide some fancy foot¬ 
work. They also kick out viciously with their sharp 
hoofs, their best weapon against any attacker, and try 
to knock each other down by using their long necks 
and heads as if they were long knobbed clubs. Some¬ 
times, when giraffes play together for fun, they inter¬ 
twine their necks. 

In the days before the game reserves were estab¬ 
lished, the giraffe was becoming extinct because it 
was a favorite quarry of the Bantu hunters. They had 
a use for almost every part of the giraffe. They 
twisted the tassel of hair at the end of its tail into 
tough rope for bracelets and binding their bows and 
arrows. They cut its skin into strips for thongs and 
whips, and made the flesh into a kind of dried meat 
called biltong. They even sold its bones to bone-meal 
factories. By 1912, before the Kruger National Park 
was opened, at the suggestion originally made by 
“Oom Paul'’ Kruger himself, there were only twenty- 
four giraffes in this whole huge area. Forty years 
later the number had risen to over a thousand. 

Rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses are the two 
other big animals that live in the Game Reserve. 
South Africans urge visitors to go to another park, 
the Hluhluwe Game Reserve (pronounced Slu-slu- 
we) in Natal, where rare white rhinos are a famous 
specialty. But these beasts are actually a dirty gray, 
and are not much more impressive than the ordinary 
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black rhinoceroses which roll in the mud of a river- 
bank, fight among themselves, and walk ponderously 
through the bush at Kruger National Park. 

You keep your distance from these beasts too. They 
have a nasty disposition. Their eyesight is so poor 
that they can’t see a car unless they are fairly close to 
it, but if a two-ton rhino is heading toward your 
vehicle at twenty miles an hour, it is best to back up 
or turn away as rapidly as possible—and to wait until 
you are safely out of his path before stopping to con¬ 
sider whether he was actually rushing toward you 
or a nearby water hole. 

Generally speaking the hippopotamus has a better 
temper than the rhinoceros. He grazes at night and 
lolls in the water most of the day. Hippos can stay 
completely submerged for as long as six minutes. 
Then the flat top of his pink-gray head rises above 
the surface, small twin geysers shoot out of his great 
nostrils, and his round, protruding eyes stare moistly 
about. Fifty or more of these creatures may some¬ 
times be seen wallowing about together, making low 
noises like the mooing of cattle from time to time. 

The muddy shallows where you will see the hippos, 
and frequently crocodiles as well, are usually popular 
water holes for all sorts of game. Here too a wonder¬ 
ful variety of bird life is usually on hand—hornbills, 
shrikes, lilac-breasted rollers, and the big-billed mara¬ 
bou stork among them. Some have startlingly color¬ 
ful plumage. 
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bird of greatest interest to most visitors is the 
clumsy, somewhat ugly ostrich. Ostrich feathers, 
though they show off to small advantage on the 
birds’ own backs, are beautiful in themselves, and 
were big business in South Africa before the First 
World War. Then, it seemed, every woman in the 
world wanted an ostrich-feathered hat, and South 
Africa undertook to supply the demand. Ostrich 
farmers raised the big stupid birds—which can run fast 
but can’t fly—in penned fields, as if they were cattle. 
At one time, it was believed, some 400,000 ostriches 
were being raised in one district around the little 
town of Oudtshoorn near the coast, which duly 
called itself the ostrich capital of the world. Now¬ 
adays few ostrich farms survive. 

Each of the several game reserves in southern 
Africa has its own specialty. A special type of ele¬ 
phant, for example, known as the Addo elephant, 
has brought fame to the 12,000-acre Addo Elephant 
Park in the Cape Province of the Union. These ani¬ 
mals, the remains of a herd that was once being sys¬ 
tematically destroyed by the government because it 
was causing so much damage to crops, are now being 
carefully preserved. Many thousands of gemsbuck 
and other rare antelopes may be seen in the big 
Kalahari National Park, in southern Africa’s huge 
desert. Zebras are the chief attraction at the Moun¬ 
tain Zebra National Park in the Union. Rhodesia and 
Portuguese Africa have notable game reserves as well. 
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But Kruger National Park is still the king of them 
all, and during its open season from May to October 
(small portions of the area are open all year around) 
it entertains about 100,000 visitors every year. These 
stay at several well-planned camps, each composed 
of round thatched huts called rondavels. Each camp 
site has its restaurant, but many guests prefer to cook 
their own meals over an open fire, while they share 
stories of the day’s “bag” with other visitors. 

Among the visitors each year are many scientists, 
naturalists, and zoologists, who come to the Game 
Reserve to learn how different species of wild life 
survive together in natural surroundings, feeding on 
each other or competing for a common supply of 
food and water. But most visitors are ordinary tourists 
who seek the delight and excitement of proving to 
themselves that there really is a place left in the world 
where the right of way belongs to a lion or an ele¬ 
phant, rather than to a car. Here they can experience 
the unique thrill of seeing wild animals roaming in 
the freedom and dignity of uncaged space. Here they 
can catch a glimpse of what the world might be like 
if Man had never stepped into the center of its stage. 
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BRITISH "ISLANDS" 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland are three 
picturesque and little-known British areas in southern 
Africa. They are called “High Commission Terri¬ 
tories'’ because they are ruled from London and ad¬ 
ministered by a British High Commissioner, who is 
also the British Ambassador to the Union of South 
Africa. 

Basutoland and Swaziland are small, and are com¬ 
pletely embedded in the Union, like plums in a 
pudding. Bechuanaland is immense, and is only par¬ 
tially enclosed by Union territory. These three col¬ 
onies or protectorates differ markedly from each 
other in several respects, but they all have one thing 
in common: they would hate to be taken over by the 
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The African "Switzerland" 


Basutoland is extraordinarily distinctive and color¬ 
ful, a country with a toylike character and a fairy-tale 
atmosphere. It is sometimes called the country of the 
Lost Horizon, sometimes the “Switzerland of 
Africa.” Its green valleys lead from one gaunt, slop¬ 
ing range of ice-clad peaks to the next. But grim and 
formidable horrors—the most repellent I encountered 
in all Africa—lie hidden under this little country’s 
isolated beauty and remoteness. 

In Basutoland’s 11,000 square miles—it is slightly 
larger than Maryland—lives a population of about 
600,000, of whom only 1,600 are white; 800 are 
Colored or Asian. All the rest are members of the 
Basuto nation, a Bantu offshoot that probably has 
an old Bushman strain. Thus Basutoland is over¬ 
whelmingly—99 per cent—black African. 

The country is too mountainous and primitive to 
have many roads, except near the main towns, and 
three-quarters of it can be reached only by horseback. 
There are 1,600 miles of bridle paths, 850 miles of 
graveled or dirt roads, and three—just three—miles of 
surfaced road! Maseru, the capital, which has a popu¬ 
lation of five thousand, looks like an American Wild 
West town. It is so remote and primitive that it does 
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The Basuto here IWPPfturally enough, famous 
horsemen; their ponies are the best in Africa, and 
their national costume is the blanket. Men and women 
alike wear blankets, draped from one shoulder. The 
best ones, which come from England and cost about 
twenty dollars, are made of marvelously soft, furry 
wpol in lovely shades of mauve, pink, gray, and pale 
orange. Folded and hung up in the shops for display, 
they look like huge pastel-colored butterflies. 

The Basuto are a true nation, not a group of tribes. 
The word Basuto is, incidentally, the plural form of 
Mosuto, the word used for a single person. In the 
Basuto language the name of the country is Lesuto, 
and the language itself is called Sesuto. Such compli¬ 
cations are common in African countries where Bantu 
languages are spoken. 

The Basuto are the best workers in southern Africa. 
They are a clean people, aloof, rugged, and poor, who 
live mainly by grazing their flocks. Many have been 
converted to Christianity, and there are fierce rival¬ 
ries between Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
roadside greeting, when one Mosuto meets another, is 
“ Khotsa which means “Peace.” 

The ruling class in Basutoland springs from their 
great king, Moshesh, who created the nation after a 
long series of tribal wars and ruled it singlehanded for 
almost fifty years, until his death in 1870. This states- 
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anlike person was a hardheaded realist. He alwa 
wore an American-style stovepipe hat. After his 
armies had defeated both the Boers and the British on 
several occasions, he realized that his forces were not 
going to be able to withstand a new Boer offensive, 
and he turned to Britain for protection. He didn’t 
want to be grabbed up by the Boers, and so Basuto¬ 
land became a British protectorate, by virtue of. a 
treaty with Queen Victoria. The British have always 
treated the Basuto well. 

Like most doughty African chiefs, Moshesh had a 
great number of descendants, and these Sons of 
Moshesh, as they call themselves—there are no fewer 
than 1,330 of them today—completely dominate the 
political and social life of the country. 

After Moshesh died the succession eventually 
reached one of his grandsons, Griffith, who ruled 
from 1913 to 1920 under the title of paramount chief, 
and had two sons who were half brothers, Seeiso and 
Bereng. Then came fierce family rivalries and more 
quarrels over the succession. Probably the son named 
Bereng had the better right to the throne. But for a 
variety of reasons the post of paramount chief went 
instead to Seeiso’s widow, a remarkable lady named 
Amelia ’Mantsebo Seeiso. Actually she is the regent, 
holding office until her own son comes of age. 

Naturally Bereng, the disappointed half brother, 
opposed ’Mantsebo as bitterly as he had opposed 
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Seeiso. The details are far too complex to go into here. 
The gist of the story is that the entire ruling class of 
the country was split by savage blood feuds, which in 
turn produced a veritable epidemic of medicine 
murder. 

These gruesome killings were not ordinary acts of 
violence. They were medicine murders, committed 
for a definite purpose and involving some of the most 
eminent dignitaries in the state. 


‘ Medicine Murder in Basutoland 


In a medicine murder the victim is killed so that 
parts of his body can be used to make medicine which 
is supposed to give magical powers to the person using 
it. If you want to find your son a job, get more land, 
obtain a political appointment, or get revenge on 
somebody, you may arrange a murder to provide 
yourself with this horrible kind of sorcerer’s charm. 
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How is the murder medicine used? First, fragment 
of human flesh are mixed with blood, fat, and herbs, 
into a kind of paste called diretlo. After this is boiled 
or brewed, the person seeking its help smears it on 
various parts of his body, rubs it into his skin, or even 
eats it. The medicine is always kept in a lanaka, or 
horn—the hollowed-out horn of an antelope, goat, or 
other beast. Basuto leaders have passed these horns 
down from father to son since the founding of the 
nation, and they are objects of the highest value, al¬ 
ways kept in some secret place. British and native 
police have been working on various Basuto murders 
for a generation, but no murder horn has ever been 
found. 

The British government, trying to cope with these 
horrible murders, recently appointed a Cambridge 
anthropologist, G. I. Jones, to survey the subject and 
explain the secret and mysterious forces behind medi¬ 
cine murder. Mr. Jones’s report contains an analysis 
of ninety-three murders, dating from 1895 t° 1949, 
and it makes grim reading. Almost all the murders 
conform to a basic pattern. Here are some vital ele¬ 
ments: 

First, the victim is usually somebody inconspicuous 
—an unimportant person. A chief, it seems, never 
murders another chief. If he needs medicine to oppose 
a rival chief, this is taken from a third person who is 
altogether innocent. 
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' 4 cond, flesh must be cut off the victim while he or 
she is still alive, dreadful as this practice is. 

Third, the victim must then die or be killed, by a 
number of people working together. 

Fourth, the body is not hidden, but is placed where 
it is certain to be found. 

Fifth, in spite of this, some attempt is made to give 
the impression that the death was accidental. The 
authorities are never deceived by this because the vic¬ 
tim has usually been subjected to frightful mutilations 
that could not have occurred accidentally. 

The conflict between the paramount chieftainess 
and Bereng became a kind of “battle of medicine 
horns,” with murder countered by more murder, 
until no end of horror seemed to be in sight. There 
was, however, an end for Bereng, and for a partner 
of his, Gabashane. They were arrested for a medicine 
murder, tried, convicted, and eventually—after long 
delay and an appeal to the Privy Council in London 
—hanged in 1949. This caused as much of a sensation 
in Basutoland as would occur in Washington if two 
prominent cabinet members were hanged. 

Forty other murder cases have also come to trial so 
far, and sixty-seven Basuto have been found guilty 
and hanged. The paramount chieftainess has never 
been directly accused of any of these crimes, but 
everybody fears her. 

I met ’Alantsebo at a pitso —a conclave—in Maseru, 
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^knd again at a garden party given by the British Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner. She came late to the party, look¬ 
ing surly, and departed soon. She wore a dowdy hat 
and a dark red suit over a pink cardigan sweater, and 
stood rigidly among her courtiers, bobbing her head 
jerkily when she recognized people. Her face had the 
color and was almost the size and shape of a large 
baked potato. 

Not all the Basuto like ’Mantsebo, but people told 
me that she has the best interests of the country at 
heart. She knows well what Basutoland needs most- 
more schools, better communications, and above all 
agricultural improvement. She has a small farm near 
Maseru and works hard on it with her own hands. 

Erosion and Economics 

An American engineer visited Basutoland recently, 
and exclaimed, “This is the most beautiful erosion I 
have ever seen!” The country is, in fact, being eaten 
to death by erosion on a truly spectacular scale. Much 
good work is being done to counteract this, however. 

The use of terraces and grass strips, for example, is 
spreading rapidly, and in one year alone thirty-five 
dams were built to halt soil-destroying floods. An¬ 
other device is “rotational grazing,” whereby flocks 
use alternately the warm and cold slopes of the steep 
mountains, in order to save the soil. 

But Basutoland has more livestock than it can 
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e without seriously overgrazing its pastures. 
This is one part of Africa not touched by the tsetse 
fly, which causes sleeping sickness, and so the herds 
multiply at a dizzy rate. There are 1,300,000 sheep, 
400,000 cattle, and 100,000 horses. Authorities want 
to cut the goat population from 650,000 to 200,000, 
and are exporting large amounts of goat meat to India. 

Basutoland lives entirely on agriculture. No min¬ 
eral resources have been discovered here so far. Con¬ 
sequently there are few jobs for the young Basuto 
boys at home. A young man has to get out of the 
country to earn a living, unless he is a farmer. As a 
result two-thirds of all Basuto young men go to the 
Rand mines in the Union every year, where they 
form the best labor force the mine operators have. 

A remarkable fact about Basutoland is that no 
white settlement of any kind is permitted. The British 
do not allow whites to own land here, and this wise 
policy helps to keep racial tension down. All mineral 
and subsoil wealth belongs to the state. 

Basutoland and the Union 

Relations between Basutoland and the Union of 
South Africa are very complicated. Basutoland is the 
watershed for the Orange River, on which much of 
the Union’s agricultural life depends, and it is also an 
essential reservoir of man power for the Rand mines. 
On the other hand, the Basuto have to have jobs in the 
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ines in order to live, and they also need corn and 
other grains they import from the Union. The Union 
could starve out Basutoland in a matter of weeks if it 
wished to do so—as it might if, for example, trouble 
arose between the Union and Basutoland’s protector, 
Great Britain. Basutoland, in other words, is ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable. 

The Basuto nation wants at all costs to keep its 
present status. It does not want to be taken over by 
the Union. It knows only too well what would 
happen if the apartheid zealots were let loose on them. 
For one thing racial discrimination, which hardly 
exists at present, would increase. As things stand today 
the Basuto are free from the worst excesses of color 
bar. The British are sympathetic to the Basuto point 
of view, but they know they could not prevent the 
country from being taken over if the Union used 
force. So they have adopted a cautious, temporizing 
line. 

Lively political development has taken place here 
recently, with the organization of a Basutoland Na¬ 
tional Congress. This has a progressive three-point 
program: first, continued resistance to absorption by 
the Union; second, full self-government as an even¬ 
tual goal; third, racial equality in administrative posts 
—that is, fewer British and more Basuto civil servants. 
The Congress also wants a genuine legislative council 
elected by the people, to replace the present Basuto- 
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fen^Council, which is little more than a mo 
for the paramount chieftainess. 

In other words there exists here, even in remote and 
backward Basutoland, the same type of political fer¬ 
mentation that is taking place in so many other parts 
of Africa today. To label the Basuto true nationalists 
—like those in Tunisia, for example, who recently 
won their country’s freedom from France—would be 
going too far. But nationalism is certainly a part of the 
bubbling that goes on in Basutoland today, composed 
of protest, hope, despair, and a desire for change. 

A white official of the organization that recruits 
Basuto labor for the Rand mines told me, “I am send¬ 
ing my children to Canada. This continent is washed 
up. What I mean is that we are washed up on this 
continent. All this part of Africa will be black within 
thirty years.” 

Up from Greyhounds 

The Swazis are milder people than the Basuto, and 
their country is less angular, rugged, and forbidding. 
Swaziland has mellow rivers, forests, and a fertile 
low-lying “bushveld” adjoining the Portuguese terri¬ 
tory of Mozambique to the east. On the north, west, 
and south it is hemmed in by the Transvaal. Swaziland 
is one of the smallest countries in Africa—smaller than 
the state of New Jersey—and has about 2 50,000 peo¬ 
ple. Of these only six thousand are white. 
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Conflict between the Swazis and the Zulus bo 
Bantu people—went on steadily for almost a century 
until the 1840’s, when the Swazi chief, Mswati, asked 
the British in Natal for help. When peace was made 
between the two tribes, Europeans began to settle in 
Swaziland. 

An old legend says that the Boers bought the 
Transvaal from its aboriginal native population with 
“beads and brandy,” and that the British did the same 
thing in Swaziland with gin and greyhounds. It is 
certainly true that during the 1880’s a weak Swazi 
chief, Mbandzeni, turned over a great deal of land, as 
well as mineral, grazing, timber, and trading rights, to 
British and other concession hunters. It is also true that 
he was crazy about greyhounds and that thousands 
were brought into the country as gifts for him and his 
retinue in return for favors. Some of their canine de¬ 
scendants survive today. 

Paramount Chief Sobhuza II, sometimes called the 
“King,” became the ruler of Swaziland in 192 1 when 
he was twenty-two years old. He still rules it. His 
native title is Ngwenyama, which means “lion,’ and 
he is a stout character indeed. He belongs to a clan 
that has ruled the country for several generations 
under the British, and nobody knows as much about 
Swaziland as he does. He has family connections 
everywhere, and is supposed to have some ninety 
wives, as well as children beyond count or even 
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late. A key relative is in every town. 

By rigid Swazi custom the nation must have a 
Queen Mother, and since Sobhuza’s mother is dead 
one of his aunts occupies this exalted position. She is 
known as Ndhlovukati, or Cow Elephant, and she 
must be consulted on all political and national affairs 
at her own capital, Lobamba, twenty-seven miles 
from Sobhuza’s capital, Lozithlezi. (The headquarters 
of the British administration is at still another place, 
Mbabane, so that this tiny country has three capitals. 
The population of Mbabane is five hundred.) One 
function of the Paramount Chief and the Queen 
Mother is to provide rain. Gentle rain is made only by 
the Queen Mother. Fierce rains, complete with thun¬ 
der and lightning, are made only by the Paramount 
Chief. When they work together, some sort of rain 
is bound to come. 

Nobody knows who Sobhuza’s successor will be, 
because the throne doesn’t go automatically to his 
oldest son. Therefore the British do their best to give 
all the royal male children as good an education as 
possible, so that the boy who will be the next king 
will be certain to be trained for his job. This imposes a 
considerable strain on the local school system. 

The Swazis are among the most colorful people in 
Africa. The women soak their hair with soap and 
then build it up into a kind of tower that is worn 
permanently, unless they become widows. If their 
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ands die, the whole structure is cut off. The men, 
most of whom are fierce-looking but friendly crea¬ 
tures dressed in nothing more than a loincloth, carry 
the ancient spears called assegais. Witch-doctoring is 
illegal here, but herbalists—men skilled in the use of 
healing herbs—are registered and licensed. Ritual 
murder is uncommon. Wonderful public rites take 
place to propitiate the seasons. 

Swaziland, under British control since 1903, has 
one of the best administrations in Africa. Its govern¬ 
ment consists of two parallel branches, one the Euro¬ 
pean Advisory Council, the other an African body 
called the Ibandhla, or National Council. The Euro¬ 
pean group concerns itself only with matters affecting 
Europeans, and any legislation proposed by the 
British must be approved by the Ibandhla. Every 
adult male Swazi is, in theory, a member of the 
Ibandhla, making it an unwieldy body. What really 
runs things is a much smaller council. 

Swaziland is less advanced politically than Basuto¬ 
land, but more advanced economically. In fact some 
of the liveliest economic developments in all southern 
Africa are taking place here. Afforestation and rice 
growing are two relatively new projects that have 
made great strides under British guidance and with 
British financial support. Private investors are busy 
too. Swaziland has turbulent rivers and is, or should 
be, a paradise for the hydroelectric engineer. There 
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e important mineral deposits too; two-fifths of the 
country’s revenue now comes from an asbestos mine, 
one of the largest on the continent. 

Farming, of course, is a major occupation. A vari¬ 
ety of grains, fruits, and vegetables are grown. There 
are also nearly half a million head of cattle in the 
country, about 30,000 sheep, and 130,000 goats. 
Large tracts of grazing land are owned by Transvaal 
farmers. 

The fact that whites can possess land here is one of 
the chief differences between Swaziland and Basuto¬ 
land. Whites now own about half of Swaziland. But 
a scheme has been worked out recently by which the 
Swazis are buying back white-owned property, and 
about a third of the country is now officially closed 
to white ownership, in order to improve race rela¬ 
tions. 

These relations are fairly good in Swaziland and 
there is little color bar, even though most of the Euro¬ 
pean families originally came from the Union. Britons 
and Boers get along well here too. Swaziland is still a 
backwater. It has no growing pains because it has 
hardly begun to grow. The only political issue is that 
of future incorporation into the Union, a prospect 
Britons and Swazis both view with extreme distaste. 

Bechuanaland and Its Problems 

Bechuanaland, in strong contrast to Basutoland and 
Swaziland, is a huge territory covering 2 7 5,000 square 
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It is bigger than Texas. The population is 295,- 
bbo, of which about 2,400 are Europeans—less than 
1 per cent of the total. 

Bechuanaland is bound by the Union, South West 
Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, and at least half its 
area is taken up by the desolate wastes of the Kalahari 
Desert. If anybody wants proof of what an empty 
continent Africa is, all he need do- is visit this strange 
and isolated country. It would be even less known 
than it is if it were not for the single-track railway 
slicing through its eastern edge, connecting Rhodesia 
with Johannesburg. 

Bechuanaland has one uniqueness: it must be the 
only country in the world whose capital is outside its 
own boundaries! This capital, Mafeking, is in Union 
territory a few miles from the Bechuanaland border. 

Bechuanaland has been a British protectorate since 
1885, when the British annexed it as a result of 
maneuvers by Cecil Rhodes. The British South Africa 
Company, founded by Rhodes, still owns large tracts 
of land here. In general the country is poor, with an 
economy based almost exclusively on cattle, but the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia both covet it neverthe¬ 
less. 

British administration is very loose, because Bechu¬ 
analand is not a true nation but merely an amalgama¬ 
tion of tribal groups. Each tribe has its own reserve, 
and a degree of autonomy under its own hereditary 
chief. The most important tribes all have names begin- 
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ing with “B,” like the Bangwaketse, the Batawana, 
the Bakwena, and the independent-minded Bamang¬ 
wato. This latter, the most important of all and one 
of the most sturdy and distinctive tribes in Africa, 
has 100,000 people, covers roughly half the country, 
and has its own capital city, Serowe. 

A great man, Khama III, ruled the Bamangwato 
for fifty-one uninterrupted years until his death in 
1923. He was a friend of Livingstone’s and a devout 
Christian, full of reforming zeal. Almost singlehanded 
he created the Bechuanaland we know today. 

His grandson, Seretse Khama, also an admirable 
character, has been the central figure in a drama that 
rocked not only Bechuanaland, but all of southern 
Africa and England too. It came about this way. 

Seretse Khama inherited the throne when he was 
only four years old. Because of the boy’s youth the 
Kgotla, or tribal assembly, elected Tshekedi Khama, 
youngest son of the great Khama, to act as regent for 
his nephew until Seretse came of age. Tshekedi, who 
was only twenty-three years old himself when he 
took over the job of regent in 1926, proved to be 
almost as remarkable a man as his exalted father. He 
ruled the Bamangwato for almost a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury and set up a record for progressive, stable, bene¬ 
ficent government that has not been matched in con¬ 
temporary Africa. By any count he was one of the 
ablest men on the continent. I have heard seasoned 
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ns describe him as the “best African” in Africa. 
Tshekedi also saw to it that his nephew Seretse got 
a good education. The young chief went to Balliol 
College, Oxford, studied law, and gave promise of a 
good career. Then, in 1948, came the commotion that 
made headlines all over the world. Young Seretse fell 
in love with and married a white English girl, Ruth 
Williams. 

His uncle, Tshekedi, was vigorously opposed to 
the marriage. He is as proud of his color and heritage 
as any white man is of his. Furthermore, he did not 
think it wise for the ruling house of Bechuanaland to 
enter into a mixed marriage. But Tshekedi acted 
democratically, despite his personal feelings, and 
asked the tribal council to decide whether Seretse 
should remain chief or not. This body finally decided 
in Seretse’s favor. 

Meantime agitation was vehement in the Union 
and the Rhodesias. AH over southern Africa hard¬ 
shell whites were unspeakably shocked at the idea 
that a white woman should become, in effect, a native 
queen. The mounting pressure forced London to 
intervene. 

Seretse was hauled back to London, where his wife 
eventually joined him, and they started out on a life 
of exile. But the British gave Seretse a generous 
enough pension, and he was able to go back to school 
to continue his legal training. Tshekedi, who had 
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Hintarily left the Bamangwato reserve so as not 
ence action by the tribe, was not allowed to re¬ 
turn to Bechuanaland and also had to live in exile. 

The net result was bedlam. The case was furiously 
debated in Parliament and the British press. Commis¬ 
sions were sent to investigate. The Bamangwato pro¬ 
tested the loss of their rightful chief by refusing to 
pay taxes, by rioting, and by sending protests and 
deputations to London. When the British tried to 
persuade them to elect a new chief to replace Seretse, 
they refused. 

After three years of confusion the British govern¬ 
ment itself chose a member of the Bamangwato ruling 
family to carry out the functions of chief. Merely by 
accepting the position this man became so unpopular 
that his life was threatened by the Seretse and Tshe- 
kedi supporters. 

Then, in 1956, Seretse was finally given permission 
to return to Bechuanaland with his family. He had 
to renounce his and his children’s claim to the chief¬ 
tainship before he was allowed to set foot again in his 
own country, but at least he was back home among 
his own people whom he was eager to help. He built a 
new modern house that is a marvel among the mud 
huts of Serowe, and became a cattle farmer. 

Since then things have begun to improve among 
the Bamangwato. Tshekedi has become reconciled 
to his nephew and to Seretse’s white wife. The head- 
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%^afl imposed on the tribe by the British is also i 
friendly terms with Seretse, whom many tribesmen 
still regard as their rightful chief. White people in 
Serowe, chiefly British officials and traders, have very 
little contact with Seretse and his wife. But the whites 
have at least become accustomed to her presence 
there, and no longer appear to regard the mixed mar¬ 
riage with horror and rage. 

Most important is the fact that the Bamangwato 
have adopted a new form of tribal rule. Recently a 
new council of twenty-five members was elected, in¬ 
cluding Seretse. So the Bamangwato feel that despite 
his renunciation of the chieftainship Seretse is still, 
in effect, looking after their affairs. Once again there 
is peace in Serowe, and some hope for the future. 
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PORTUGUESE AFRICA 


The Portuguese have contributed a great deal to 
Africa aside from the early forts and settlements they 
built. They were the first to bring in several com¬ 
modities which later became basic crops—corn, 
manioc, tobacco. Some authorities think it was they, 
not traders from Arabia as is often thought, who first 
introduced the oil palm and bananas to Africa; They 
brought these over from the West Indies. Many of 
the words used in Africa today, by Europeans and 
Africans alike, have a Portuguese origin, like “fetish.” 
And the Portuguese also introduced black Africans 
to the hammock and the guitar. 

The old Portuguese trading posts scattered along 
the coasts of the continent have long since disap- 
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d, or have been taken over by other European 
t>wers. But two immense blocks of territory still 
remain Portuguese today—Mozambique on the east 
coast and Angola on the west—and are large enough 
to make Portugal the third biggest colonial power in 
the world, second only to Britain and France. 

Portuguese Africa is generally thought of as being 
a remote and primitive wilderness, and this is indeed 
partly true. Very few people ever see more of Mo¬ 
zambique or Angola than the coastal cities. The in¬ 
terior is largely unknown, and the natives are among 
the most backward and untutored on the continent. 
But, as always, Africa is full of surprises. Portuguese 
Africa is a hundred years behind the times, but An¬ 
gola and Mozambique are connected by the only 
transcontinental railroad Africa has. Portuguese 
Africa is for the most part derelict and neglected. But 
Louren£o Marques, Mozambique’s capital, has the 
best equipped high school I saw in all Africa, the 
most attractive little department store, and one of 
the best hotels. 

Mozambique and Angola are not colonies, protec¬ 
torates, dependencies, or even territories. They are 
provinces of Portugal itself, and they have exactly 
the same constitutional status as provinces of the 
homeland far away. In theory at least, the citizen of 
Louren^o Marques has the same rights and privileges 
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le “citizen of Lisbon. But in practice the home govTJLj 
Srnment runs everything, and, since Portugal is a 
dictatorship under the renowned Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, the people have very little freedom. 

In some respects, both Angola and Mozambique 
reminded me of Brazil—they are racially mixed, easy¬ 
going, and full of do-it-tomorrowism. The chief 
problems are poverty to an extreme degree, and lack 
of education. The average wage in Mozambique is 
only about ten cents a day. The percentage of illiter¬ 
acy is probably higher than in any comparable region 
in Africa. In the whole of Angola there were only 
sixty-eight African high school students when I was 
there. Even tiny Basutoland had a thousand. 

The worst thing about Portuguese Africa is forced 
labor. The Portuguese admit that this evil exists, and 
do their best to justify it. They say it is necessary and 
even a good thing for its victims. They call it “di¬ 
rected labor.” In Mozambique every able-bodied man 
must do forced work for six months a year unless he 
is a landowner and can prove that he put in an equiva¬ 
lent amount of work on his own property. 

The system is not quite—but almost—a form of 
slavery. It works more or less like this. An upcountry 
planter informs the government that he needs so and 
so many men. Under orders of the local Chefe do 
Posto, or district officer, native recruiters go out into 
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^tbe4illages and collect the necessary number of men, 
who are then turned over to the planter for a stipu¬ 
lated period. But the planter, to make sure he gets 
enough men, usually has to pay off the Chefe do 
Posto, if this official happens to be corrupt. The nor¬ 
mal “payoff” is ten times the laborer's wages for six 
months! Nothing more vicious can be imagined. 

The contractor or planter who employs forced 
labor must, by law, provide food and shelter of a sort 
for his workers. He must provide medical facilities, 
and pay a minimum wage. But this is small, and the 
average African in the work gangs has a miserable 
time. 

The government also “hires” forced labor for 
work on the roads. These workers may not be paid at 
all, or they may receive credit toward their annual 
hut tax of about four dollars a year. People are so 
poor that it is difficult for many to raise even this tiny 
sum. 

Some unlucky Africans, particularly those who 
have had trouble with the police, or have been con¬ 
victed of minor crimes, are deported to Sao Tome 
and Principe, two small Portuguese islands in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Here they do forced labor in the 
cocoa fields sometimes for year after year. Serious 
rioting occurred in Sao Tome in 1953, largely be¬ 
cause of unbearable working conditions. Lisbon au- 
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:horities took prompt steps to make things be 
The governor was recalled and replaced. But the 
system that makes men subject to forced labor still 
goes on. 

A standard punishment in Portuguese Africa is 
beating a culprit’s hands with a weapon known as the 
baramatola , a kind of ping-pong bat pierced with 
holes. The palms of the victim usually blister pain¬ 
fully because of the holes in the bat, but no lasting 
injury follows. The Portuguese say that this method 
of punishment for minor offenses is simpler, cheaper, 
and more effective than jail sentences. The death 
penalty has been abolished in some areas. Instead, a 
convicted murderer has shackles welded around his 
ankles, and then is let free to stumble where he wants 
to out in the bush. 

Every African servant in a European family must 
carry a book certifying his position, and this book 
must be signed by the employer every day. If an em¬ 
ployer forgets to do this, and the police happen to 
pick the boy up during a passbook check, he is sent to 
work out on the roads or imprisoned. The white em¬ 
ployer is not informed, but if his servant fails to 
appear some morning he has a pretty good idea of 
what probably happened. The employer can go to 
the police and bail the unfortunate boy out, if any¬ 
body can find him. 
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The Assimilado System and Color Bar 


There is much to be said on the credit side of the 
ledger. The most striking characteristic of Portu¬ 
guese Africa is that it has no official color bar. There 
are no signs “For Europeans Only,” no segregation 
in waiting rooms, banks, parks, shops, post offices, 
restaurants, or even in the schools. When I walked 
into a travel bureau I saw, working at adjacent desks, 
two full Negroes, one white man, two Indians, and 
two mulattoes. In one museum I visited the official in 
charge was an African. I met mulatto teachers, gov¬ 
ernment servants, and nurses working side by side 
with whites. There are no pass laws except for do¬ 
mestic servants. 

The moment a visitor arrives in Lourengo Marques 
from Johannesburg he feels a sharp sense of social 
relief. The stubborn bigotry and intolerance of the 
Union become yesterday’s bad dream. One high 
Portuguese official told me, “The color of the skin— 
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uf-«-what does it matter?” What a contrast to t] 
attitude in Durban or Pretoria! 

Segregation does, however, exist on social levels. 
No Portuguese would be likely to have a full Negro 
to dinner. But there is no ban for the most part on 
mulattoes, who are officially considered to be white. 
The excuse for discrimination against people fully 
black is that practically none have enough education 
or cultural background to be socially acceptable. 

Portuguese Africa has one unique phenomenon, 
the assimilado or civilizado system. This is a proce¬ 
dure whereby any African can rise from his status as 
a native and become “civilized” by a process of law. 
He passes certain tests, meets certain requirements 
and—presto!—he becomes a “white” man regardless 
of his color. 

An African wishing to become “civilized” applies 
to a local tribunal, which generally consists of one 
Portuguese official and two Africans. The candidate 
must prove that he is literate in Portuguese, that he is 
a Christian, that he has a certain financial standing, 
and that he is willing to give up native customs— 
polygamy, for example. The main thing is that he 
must be capable of adopting the white man’s way of 
life. 

Once an African becomes an assimilado he assumes 
both the duties and privileges of full citizenship. He 
has the right to a passport, and may travel. His chil- 
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are entitled to free education in the state schools. 
He has the privilege of voting, and no longer has to 
pay the hut tax. On the other hand, he becomes sub¬ 
ject to military service, loses the right to free medical 
service, and is subject to the European income tax. 

In the very long run the Portuguese (in theory) 
hope to assimilate all their Africans. The catch to the 
system is that while the Portuguese open the door to 
a few assimilados they make it practically impossible 
for most Africans to acquire the education and 
money necessary to live in the European manner, and 
thus win a chance at assimilation. Out of a total popu¬ 
lation of over nine million blacks only about 35,000 
are assimilados. 30,000 of these are in Angola, 5,000 
in Mozambique. 

A Word on Mozambique 

Mozambique (correctly Mozambique) is a huge, 
oddly shaped wedge of territory bisected by the 
Zambezi River and almost cut apart by the down¬ 
ward thrust of Nyasaland. Mozambique is sometimes 
called Portuguese East Africa, and is about twice the 
size of Montana, which means that it is quite big. 
About 5,600,000 black Africans live in it, about 50,- 
000 Asians, and some 48,000 Europeans. In view of 
the fact that Portugal is an almost completely Catho¬ 
lic country, it is surprising that Mozambique has 
almost 800,000 Moslems. In the north, near the 
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angfanyika border, thousands of Africans are con¬ 
verted to Islam every year, much to the chagrin of 
Roman Catholic and other missionaries. One reason 
for this is that the Moslem authorities make it very 
easy for an African to become a Moslem. Another is 
the fact that the Moslem religion has no racial bias 
and hence attracts the natives. 

The Portuguese have been in Mozambique since 
1505, but they almost lost it in the 1890’s when 
Britain and Germany were competing for East Af¬ 
rica. Then the British lost most of their interest in it. 
Once, in the early 1900’s, the Portuguese offered to 
sell the territory to England for jC 3,000,000, but the 
British refused to buy. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the land of Mozambique 
is owned by Africans, and their rights are carefully 
protected. No European may buy land without gov¬ 
ernment permission. Whites are not encouraged to 
settle indiscriminately, although one scheme known 
as the Limpopo project has nine thousand European 
families on a tract of irrigated land. The Portuguese 
authorities are willing to admit skilled and experi¬ 
enced white farmers into the country, but they want 
to keep out the riffraff—even Portuguese riffraff—for 
fear of creating unpleasant problems in color bar, un¬ 
employment, and the like. 

Mozambique lives on tourists, sugar, cotton, tea, 
and the export of black labor to the Johannesburg 
mines. The world’s largest coconut grove is in the 
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t>f Quelimaije. American oil interests are survey¬ 
ing the country, and there have been reports of ura¬ 
nium strikes. The safari business is active and every 
effort is being made to encourage it. Mozambique 
swarms with game, and license fees are lower than 
they are in other hunting regions, Kenya, for 
example. 

About 100,000 Portuguese African boys work in 
the Union legally (also 40,000 in Rhodesia) and 
about 200,000 illegally. They stream across the fron¬ 
tier, legally or illegally, because wages are so much 
higher in the Union. Legal recruitment of labor is in 
the hands of the Witwatersrand Native Labor Asso¬ 
ciation, whose recruiters are known as “blackbirders,” 
the name once used to denote slave raiders. 

Recruitment is not forced, but voluntary. Boys are 
not allowed to serve more than two eighteen-month 
terms in the Union, and there must be at least a six- 
month break between them. Their average wage is 
three shillings a day—42 cents. Half of this is paid to 
them at the mine; the other half is accumulated by 
the Portuguese government and given to them when 
they reach home again. This insures (in theory) that 
the boys will have a modest capital after their return. 
In the meantime, of course, the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment has the use—without having to pay any interest 
—of all the accumulated wages, amounting to about 
$3,000,000 a year. 

Few Portuguese Africans want to stay in the 
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nion. The idea is to accumulate a little capital, 
turn to their native villages, buy a cow and a wife, 
and settle down into their original society. 

Louren$o Marques, Mozambique’s chief port and 
capital, has about 100,000 people, of whom perhaps 
40,000 are white or mixed. This is one of the most 
attractive little cities in Africa, and strongly resem¬ 
bles towns in Brazil. The churches, hung with bright 
pink lights, are in great contrast to the severely 
gloomy Dutch Reformed churches in the Union. 
The chief hotel looks like a bright old circus lady 
hung with tinsel. 

Louren?o Marques is the cleanest city I saw in 
Africa, bar none. It has sidewalks, and the empty lots 
look scrubbed. Even in the native quarter hardly a 
cigarette stub or fallen leaf lies on the streets. This is 
a boom town and is full of brightly colored new 
houses, like a community in Florida. Crime is virtu¬ 
ally unknown, and there are only sixty-eight police 
in the entire city. Again, what a contrast to Johannes¬ 
burg! 

The new high school is a model structure. But it is 
the only high school in the whole of Mozambique 
and few Africans can afford its thirty-dollar-per-year 
tuition fee. No wonder there are so few assimilados. 
Even so it is startling, after the Union, to see Negro, 
Indian, mulatto, Chinese, and white children sitting 
side by side in the classrooms. I asked an official about 
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ation out in the bush country. He replied 
blandly, “Ah, primary education is compulsory—if 
there happens to be a school available.” 

Lourengo Marques is the chief outlet to the sea for 
Johannesburg and for the whole Transvaal, and the 
mecca for thousands of vacationing South Africans 
in search of tropical warmth for their winter holi¬ 
days. Without rail traffic from the Union it would 
shrivel to a quarter of its size, and is therefore in a 
sense a colony of the Union. 

Black nationalism on an organized basis does not 
exist as yet in Mozambique. Here, and in Angola too, 
the people are taught that they are Portuguese, and 
that any revolt would be a revolt against themselves. 
(Of course, France has been saying the same sort of 
thing to the Algerians for years, with notably poor 
results.) Several Mozambique officials I met thought 
that with luck white rule might last longer here than 
anywhere else on the continent, because education 
is deliberately starved. But one young Portuguese 
told me frankly, “Of course nationalism will come in 
time. People will hear about what is happening on 
their borders, in Tanganyika and Nyasaland. You 
cannot seal a country off forever.” 

Not long ago a document of protest was smuggled 
out of Portuguese Africa and sent to a well-known 
American educator in New York. It listed various 
grievances, and was well planned and written. No 
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er .than 594 Africans dared to sign it. 

To sum up and repeat: Mozambique is a curious 
mixture—Shangri-la with a bull whip behind the door. 


Angola, "The Black Mother" 

Angola, on the other side of Africa, facing the 
Atlantic, is a huge squarish block of territory cover¬ 
ing more than 480,000 square miles. It is fourteen 
times bigger than Portugal itself—roughly the size of 
Spain, France, and Italy put together. In all this vast¬ 
ness there are only about four and a half million 
people, of whom only eighty or ninety thousand are 
white Europeans. The country’s name is not Latin in 
origin, as it sounds, but comes from the name of an 
old African king, N’gola. 

Most of Angola, unlike Mozambique, is a high 
semiarid plateau, with desert areas going right down 
to the sea as in the Union. This is probably the least 
known big country in Africa, and it is only now be¬ 
ginning to be developed. I don’t think more than half 
a dozen British or American journalists have visited 
it in twenty years. Now American financial and 
mining interests are busy, and mines have been 
opened which export large amounts of manganese to 
the United States. The country’s chief problems are 
labor shortage and lack of food. 

Angola’s historical development differs from Mo¬ 
zambique’s. The Portuguese have been here ever 
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Diogo Cam discovered it in 1482, teri years 


before Christopher Columbus discovered America. 
For one brief period it was held by Dutch invaders 
from the Cape. What particularly distinguished An¬ 
gola for centuries was the slave trade, and this may 
be one reason why it is so underpopulated today. 
Angola is the “mother” of Brazil. Thousands of 
Angolese slaves were shipped over to Brazil to work 
on its plantations. 

Angola, as a matter of fact, superseded the Guinea 
coast as the chief source of slaves for the markets of 
the New World in the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries. When the slave traffic stopped, 
Portuguese interest in Angola stopped too. Not till 
recent times has it begun to stir again. 

Several differences exist between Mozambique and 
Angola, aside from the fact that Angola is potentially 
much richer. 

1. Angola carries less prestige in Portuguese eyes. 
It was a penal colony in the old days, which gave it a 
bad name. 

2. Angola does not export labor to the mines in 
South Africa or Rhodesia. It needs all the men it has 
at home. 

3. White settlement is encouraged, instead of the 
reverse. About eleven thousand Portuguese immi¬ 
grants entered Angola recently. Mostly they were— 
and are—a miserable lot. Unable to find suitable work, 
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Jty drift into the villages and “go native.” To rei 
edy this situation new experiments were set up. One 
is a colonization project in which the government 
offers about fifty acres of land—about eight irrigated, 
the remainder dry-to any Portuguese farmer who is 
over thirty and married. In addition each colonist 
receives a cow, sheep, a brood sow, six chickens, six 
ducks, and some rabbits. But out of a thousand colo¬ 
nists anticipated in 1953, only 124 actually arrived. 

4. There is no curfew obliging Africans to stay 
home at night. And there are many more assimilados 

here than in Mozambique. _ 

The capital of Angola is in theory a town in the 
southern highlands, Nova Lisboa. This was laid out 
some years ago but has never been used as a capital. 
The chief city, seat of government, and capital in 
fact, if not in name, is Luanda, the oldest European 
settlement in all Africa south of the Sahara, and prob¬ 
ably the pleasantest city for Europeans on the whole 
west coast. The Archbishop’s palace is pink, and sits 
next door to the lemon-yellow palace of the gover¬ 
nor. Old forts command the shore, and the shops are 
chic. The population is about 160,000, and is one- 
quarter white. The bookshops are meager, but 
Luanda has three daily newspapers-more than At¬ 
lanta, Kansas City, or Milwaukee. 

Angola has no politics to speak of. Everything is 
run from Lisbon. Organized nationalism is as un- 
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here as it is in Mozambique. 


Forced labor is an essential part of the economic 
system, even more than in Mozambique. Probably 
380,000 Africans work at forced labor in the utmost 
wretchedness and poverty, usually for contract pe¬ 
riods of eighteen months. This is another factor that 
tends to keep the population down, because families 
are constantly being broken up. It is a crime not to 
work in Angola. Even a servant cannot quit employ¬ 
ment without permission. The railways, the big plan¬ 
tation owners, and so on, all get labor from the 
government. A European merchant in Luanda can 
even ask the government for gardeners, who are then 
supplied to him and made to work at wages unbeliev¬ 
ably low, whether they want to or not. 

To sum up, here is a country one-sixth the size of 
the United States, largely temperate in climate, and 
packed with no man knows what wealth—with only 
four and a half million inhabitants. What extraordi¬ 
nary possibilities for development Africa offers! 
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A VERYAffW caumy 


And now we come as far north as the frontiers of this 
book allow. One of the newest countries in the world 
is the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The 
name is somewhat clumsy, but it describes accurately 
what the country is. It was founded in 1953, and is an 
amalgamation of three separate parts, all quite differ¬ 
ent and distinct—Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho¬ 
desia, and Nyasaland. 

Southern Rhodesia in a Word 

Southern Rhodesia is best known throughout the 
rest of the world for two famous sights, Victoria Falls 
and the Zimbabwe ruins, as well as for its wealth in 
minerals and frontier spirit. 

Victoria Falls is on the Zambezi River, which 
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rms the boundary between Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, and therefore this resplendent natural 
wonder belongs to both countries. All southern Af¬ 
rica, in fact, looks to the Falls as its own. The Falls 
were discovered by Livingstone in 1855 and named 
by him for Queen Victoria; they are broader than 
Niagara and more than twice as high—347 feet as 
against 167. Here 47 million gallons of water per min¬ 
ute (169 million gallons during a record flood) crash 
down into a narrow chasm and then explode upward 
into huge flowers of spray shot through by brilliant 
rainbows. It is no wonder the Africans call the water 
here “the smoke that thunders.” Spray sometimes 
flies high enough to spatter the trains that cross the 
railway bridge which spans the Zambezi here. Only 
two other bridges cross this 1,600-mile river, inci¬ 
dentally. Africa is a continent short on bridges. 

The mysterious stone ruins of Zimbabwe, at the 
other end of the country, have puzzled experts for 
years. Here is a temple surrounded by walls twenty 
feet high, two odd conical towers, and a fortress com¬ 
plete with narrow, winding passages. Some authori¬ 
ties think that Zimbabwe was built in the eighth 
century by invaders from Arabia or India. Others say 
that a Bantu tribe constructed them as recently as the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. A piece of timber 
from the ruins, tested for age by a new method utiliz¬ 
ing radioactive carbon, was found to be about twelve 
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dred years old—which suggests that the eighth- 
century theory is correct. But there is still much to be 
learned about these formidably fascinating ruins, to 
say nothing of the people who built and lived in them. 

Southern Rhodesia has prestige of another kind 
too. It is the only member of the Federation that is 
self-governing. (The other two are protectorates 
ruled by the British Parliament through the Colonial 
Office.) Therefore Southern Rhodesia is the senior 
partner in the Federation, though its population is 
smaller than that of Nyasaland and it is not so rich as 
Northern Rhodesia, which has the famous “Copper 
Belt.” 

Most of this area was once the property of the 
British South Africa Company founded by Cecil 
Rhodes. The Company began to lose direct political 
power in 1923, when, in the best British tradition, the 
inhabitants held an election to decide their own fu¬ 
ture—whether to join the Union of South Africa or 
become a self-governing British colony. They chose 
to become self-governing. About half the present 
white population came from the Union in the first 
place, but immigration from the Union is strictly 
controlled nowadays. This new country doesn’t want 
to be swamped by Union whites any more than it 
wants to be swamped by black Africans. 

So far as numbers are concerned, it is already 
“swamped” by blacks, who outnumber the white 
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, —-^uropeans by thirteen to one. But the 160,000 wh 

here (out of a total population of well over two mil¬ 
lion) give Southern Rhodesia a larger European 
population than any other country on the continent 
between North Africa and the Union. 

Much of Southern Rhodesia, which is about the 
size of California, still has limitless horizons and a 
flavor of the open frontier. The people have a real 
frontier spirit too, especially if their families were 
among the early pioneers. “My mother came up by 
oxcart in 1893,” a man will say proudly. Even the 
big towns, no matter how “British” they may be, 
reminded me of the American West, with their long 
straight streets and their low white buildings set 
around flowering patios. 

One-half of all the land here is owned by whites, 
and the best land is almost entirely white-owned. 
Much of the African-owned land is hard to develop, 
and some is infested with the tsetse fly. All over this 
part of Africa the tsetse fly is a serious problem, for 
whites and blacks alike, chiefly because it attacks 
cattle. Furthermore, the inhabitants of a native reserve 
may, in certain circumstances, be moved from their 
homes if mineral wealth is discovered there. Hun¬ 
dreds of families have been uprooted for this reason, 
and sometimes transferred to markedly unhealthy 
areas. No injustice in present-day Africa is more fla¬ 
grant. 
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he two chief tribes in Southern Rhodesia ate still 
the Matabele and the Mashona, the same ones which 
Rhodes subjugated or bought off. Tribal distinctions 
today have tended to melt away, as more and more 
tribal Africans move into the towns and intermarry 
with blacks from other regions who have come to 
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in the factories and mines. Recently the 
younger African townsmen, more aggressive and 
modern-minded than their fathers, laid the ground¬ 
work for an African National Congress similar in 
purpose to the African Congress in the Union. They 
want to create a nationalist movement, and gain Rho¬ 
desia for themselves. 

There are, actually, five quite separate racial 
groups here, each looking down on the next: i) Eu¬ 
ropeans; 2) Asians, mostly Indians; 3) Coloreds; 4) 
Africans; and 5) Chinese. Segregation reaches its 
most ferocious peak in regard to the Chinese. When 
a former cabinet minister of Nationalist China visited 
the capital city here not long ago, he had to sleep in 
a laundry. No hotel or rest house would take him in. 
But because the Africans are by far the most numer¬ 
ous group, prejudice against them produces much 
more human suffering than that endured by any of 
the others. 

Southern Rhodesia lives to a large extent on the 
mineral wealth found in a single strip of land called 
the Great Dyke, a 3 30-mile seam or welt which cuts 
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fraight across the country. Chrome, gold, and asb 
tos are among the most important products mined in 
this strip. The United States is the major purchaser of 
chrome. 

But tobacco brings in more money nowadays even 
than chrome; the tobacco crop goes mostly to the 
United Kingdom and Australia. I watched a million 
pounds of the yellowish leaves being auctioned one 
morning in what is said to be the world’s biggest to¬ 
bacco market. The chants of the auctioneers were as 
picturesquely unintelligible as those heard in the to¬ 
bacco sheds of the American South. 

One pressing difficulty in Southern Rhodesia is 
lack of adequate transportation. The country has 
grown so fast that the roads and railways are simply 
not able to cope with the burden put on them. Many 
roads are no more than two tarred strips or tracks just 
wide enough for a car’s wheels. The railway system 
has been so drowned with traffic that, for a long time, 
huge backlogs of chrome piled up on sidings and 
could not be moved for months. Recently the United 
States lent $24,000,000 to Southern Rhodesia for im¬ 
provement of its railways. 

Another loan, more than three times as big, came 
from the World Bank and is being devoted to the 
Kariba Gorge hydroelectric power project. This is 
to throw a dam across the Zambezi about three hun¬ 
dred miles below Victoria Falls. It will be the largest 
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in the world, I was told, and will store thre 
times as much water as America’s Hoover Dam. The 
prodigious amounts of electric power developed by 
the project will serve all of Rhodesia, both Northern 
and Southern. 

Salisbury, the chief city of Southern Rhodesia, 
became its capital by accident. Rhodes’s pioneers, 
heading for a previously selected place farther on, 
decided they had come far enough when they 
reached the site of Salisbury, and planted their flag 
on the spot. It is almost a mile above sea level, with a 
brilliant climate, a skyline dominated by large mod¬ 
ern buildings, and extraordinarily broad streets. 
Rhodes himself decided that the streets should be 
wide enough to allow an eight-pair team of oxen to 
make an easy U-turn. The city’s blood-red buses 
were bought secondhand in London. Roughly a third 
of the population of about 150,000 is white. 

Bulawayo, the second city of Southern Rhodesia, 
has more than doubled its population in five years, 
until now it has about 35,000 white residents and 
roughly three times as many blacks. The housing 
shortage in this rapidly growing city—as in Salisbury 
too—is acute for both blacks and whites. Bulawayo 
lies almost as high as Salisbury. Its streets are as wide, 
but it still has unpaved sidewalks of red dirt which 
turn to mud when it rains. There are strong modern 
American overtones here, together with memories of 
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ie area’s early history. 1 his was the home of Chief 
Lobengula, and the city’s seal, which portrays three 
rock rabbits, was copied from his old totem. The 
name Bulawayo means “place of slaughter,” which 
it often was in the days when Lobengula’s kraal stood 
nearby. 

Not far from Bulawayo is Cecil Rhodes’s grave, on 
a wild naked hilltop which Rhodes named “World’s 
View.” He fell in love with this forbidding mound of 
slippery black rock when he came to this part of the 
Matopo hills to make his peace with the Matabele and 
the Mashona, and chose it then for his burial ground. 
The words carved on the slab marking his grave 
read, with no other text or date, Here lie the remains 
of Cecil John Rhodes. Rhodes bought this area out¬ 
right and presented it to the Rhodesian government. 
Nobody may be buried here except by act of Parlia¬ 
ment. One grave nearby is that of Rhodes’s old friend 
and unwitting betrayer, Dr. Leander Starr Jameson. 

Northern Rhodesia Is Different 

Northern Rhodesia, almost twice the size of South¬ 
ern, is lower-lying, flatter, and more tropical. We 
are getting fairly close to the equator here. There are 
unending miles of dry savanna and plateau, dreary 
for the most part, and the towns have little of the big- 
city quality of Salisbury or Bulawayo. 

The inhabitants are merely British “protected per- 
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^ 7 »v*iy —not true British “subjects,” like the inhabitants 
of Southern Rhodesia—and the country is not so 
“white” as its sister to the south. Here there are only 
45,000 whites to roughly i,860,000 blacks, a ratio 
of 42 to 1. If Southern Rhodesia considers herself 
“white,” then her northern sister is “gray.” 

As in the case of Southern Rhodesia, the European 
population has doubled in less than ten years. This 
protectorate does not limit emigration from the 
Union, and half its whites come from South Africa. 
Like all other settlers here, they are not permitted to 
buy crown land outright, but they may lease it for as 
long as 999 years, presumably long enough to make 
the renter feel at home. 

Some of the most startlingly primitive and pictur¬ 
esque tribes in all Africa live on native reserves here 
—reserves which cover an enormous area but include 
much inferior, uncultivatable land. People like the 
Tonga often wear sticks of ivory through their nos¬ 
trils. The Ila dress their hair into large permanent 
cones, two feet high, made solid with eland dung. 
Among some of these tribes, until recently, necroph- 
agy—the eating of corpses—was quite common. 

Greatest of all the Northern Rhodesian tribes is 
the Barotse, a conservative, closely knit people who 
still seem to be living in the days of Queen Victoria. 
It was she, indeed, who gave Barotseland a special 
protected status. The Barotse king, Mwanawina III, 
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ascfictly constitutional monarch, sits alternately in 
two capitals. His court is at Lealui on the plains dur¬ 
ing the dry season. When the rains come it moves 
ceremoniously, by canoes and a bizarre royal barge, 
to Limulunga on the sand belt. 

I had several talks with Harry Nkumbula, the 
lively president of the potentially powerful North¬ 
ern Rhodesian National Congress. He attended the 
London School of Economics, where, the British say, 
he picked up most of his radical ideas. The British 
think that his agitation for nationalist rights is danger¬ 
ous, and watch all his activities very closely. Once he 
called a “pan-African” conference of African na¬ 
tionalist leaders from the rest of the Federation, as 
well as from Kenya, Uganda, and other African 
lands. Only a few delegates arrived. The British au¬ 
thorities stopped the rest at the border and sent them 
back home. The chances are that, if they are unfairly 
suppressed, more and more Africans will become 
strong nationalists in time. 

Lusaka, capital of Northern Rhodesia, looks like 
a Wild West set in an old-time Western movie. The 
European population is about 6,000; the African 
about 50,000. Weeds and rough scrub fill the avenue 
leading to Government House. The long, broad main 
street is lined by arcaded wooden shops badly in need 
of paint. The secondary school I visited here, with a 
teaching staff half European, half African, is the only 
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rate. 

Lusaka has, however, one of the most effective 
and enterprising radio stations on the continent. Sta¬ 
tion ZPQ. Its programs have been picked up in places 
as far away as Scandinavia, and in Africa it reaches 
at least 100,000 people regularly. Its educational im¬ 
pact is immense. It brings its audiences—in English 
and the major tribal languages—news broadcasts, 
English lessons, lectures on local problems such as 
locust extermination, native music from out in the 
bush, and the native “town” music that sounds like 
calypso. 

Livingstone, named for the magnificent mission¬ 
ary-doctor-explorer David Livingstone, is the oldest 
municipality in Northern Rhodesia, and was its capi¬ 
tal until 1935. It has one of the principal airports in 
southern Africa, and is the jumping-off place for 
visiting Victoria Falls, which is just seven miles from 
town. 

What interested me most here was a Bushman, the 
only one I saw in Africa. He had been brought up 
from Bechuanaland and was on his way to Bulawayo, 
to appear at the Rhodes Centenary Exhibition, which 
was then about to open. The authorities of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, an admirable establish¬ 
ment, were showing him every courtesy, and he oc¬ 
cupied himself by carving arrowheads from the bones 
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iraffe that had just died in the nearby game re 
serve. Also he recorded some of his native music, and 
I heard him sing some strange, sad Bushman songs. 

Northern Rhodesia has several game reserves, in¬ 
cluding the new Kafeu National Park, which is said 
to be the largest in the world. The government 
doesn’t kill off big game here as a measure against the 
tsetse fly, as is the practice in several African coun¬ 
tries, and more safari business is hoped for in the 
future. 

The Copperbelt 

About 15 per cent of all the free world’s copper 
comes from the Northern Rhodesia Copperbelt, the 
second richest copper deposit ever discovered. Here, 
in the northern part of the territory, copper was first 
found many years ago, but production on a serious 
scale only began shortly before the Second World 
War. Today there are six principal mines, producing 
altogether about half a million tons of copper a year. 

Rhodes’s old British South Africa Company still 
owns all mineral rights in the entire territory, and 
collects a percentage on all the copper dug (it also 
pays a royalty of 20 per cent to the government). But 
the actual control of the mines is in the hands of 
several other companies, including the Oppenheimer 
empire and a big American firm. 

If a visitor asks what will happen here if the price 
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copper falls drastically, people turn pale a 
xnange the subject. It’s something they don’t even 
want to think about. Seldom has a country hitched 
itself so firmly to one star as Northern Rhodesia has 
hitched itself to copper. Eighty-five per cent of the 
territory’s taxes and 93 per cent of its export revenue 
come from this one metal, and because the copper 
price has been high for some years recently the whole 
country has had a fantastic boom. 

One difficulty in production is lack of fuel. Only 
70,000 tons of coal, out of the 90,000 the mines need 
each month, can be brought in by rail from Southern 
Rhodesia’s coal region 500 miles away. The differ¬ 
ence is made up by burning wood, and the forests 
near the mining towns are rapidly disappearing. 

Labor for the mines is provided by about 40,000 
Africans and 6,000 whites, and for years the power¬ 
ful white union has fought to prevent Africans from 
rising to any of the skilled jobs or having highly paid 
work. At first the mineowners accepted this.“indus¬ 
trial color bar” as a matter of course, but recently 
there have been some efforts toward softening and 
even eliminating it. Now some two dozen categories 
of skilled ‘and semiskilled jobs, once open only to 
whites, plus fifty newly created jobs, are available to 
Africans. 

The African workers have also had a large, well- 
organized union since 1949. In 1953 it fought and 
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on an important strike. It struck again in 1955 
was beaten, but the workers who struck were taken 
back on their jobs without penalty. Moreover, the 
black union was not seriously weakened, as the white 
union hoped it would be. There is a tendency among 
the mine operators to play one union off against the 
other, black against white and vice versa. 

African miners on the Copperbelt live in com¬ 
pounds, but are free to come and go as they like, and 
married men are permitted to have their families with 
them, which is unheard of in South Africa. About 65 
per cent live with their families, and this improves 
morale and helps keep mining costs down by creating 
a permanent, non-migratory labor force. Of course 
there is a vast difference between the wages paid to 
white and black workers. African wages have risen, 
partly as a result of the successful 1953 strike, but 
some black workers only get /6, or $16.80 per 
month, even now. However, the Africans do get free 
housing, food, and certain services. 

White mineworkers, on the other hand, receive 
such high wages and such good social services that 
they probably have the highest standard of living of 
any miners in the world, the United States not ex¬ 
cluded. The average white wage in the Copperbelt 
is about thirty times the wage paid to the lowest-scale 
Negro workers. 

Such a* difference in black and white wages seems 
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scandalous, and so does the continued existence of the 
industrial color bar. Probably the color bar will hang 



on in Northern Rhodesia for years to come, but in 
the end it will almost certainly disappear—if only be¬ 


cause no industry can operate forever on the basis of 


discrimination against the huge majority of its own 
working staff. Besides, the mineowners have the ex¬ 
ample of the Belgian Congo before them. The Congo 
is right next door, and has no industrial color bar at 
all. African workers in the Congo are contented, 
working conditions are good, and racial tension has 
been largely eliminated, with the result that the Bel¬ 
gian mineowners make more profits than before. 


Our Last Country—Nyasaland 


Nyasaland is a beautiful little country—mountain¬ 
ous, vividly green, fertile, heavily populated—in 
sharp contrast to the Rhodesias. Nyasa means “broad 
water,” and the country is called the Land of the 
Lake. It clings to Lake Nyasa like a long green cater¬ 
pillar attached to a blue leaf. This blue leaf, Lake 
Nyasa, covers eleven thousand square miles, or al¬ 
most one-quarter the entire area of the country, and 
it is strikingly beautiful. If scenery were for sale, 
Nyasaland would be rich. 

But Nyasaland is so heavily populated that, despite 
its fertility, it is poor. People often call it the “Cinder¬ 
ella colony.” 
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In the Cholo region, the southern part of the coun¬ 
try which protrudes deeply into Portuguese Mozam¬ 
bique, the earth looks positively chocolate-colored. 
I climbed hills solidly studded with blue gums, tall 
trees which grow perfectly straight and shed their 
branches by a self-pruning process, making them look 
like tufted poles. Little blue monkeys chatter in these 
trees, and never come down. They hate to climb 
down and cross over to the next hilltop, and so each 
grove has its own “independent” monkey colony. 

Not far away is Mlanji Mountain, which hovers 
formidably over the brilliant countryside. Almost all 
of this part of Nyasaland is carefully tilled and 
tended, inch by inch. The chief products are tobacco, 
rung oil, tea, and cotton. 

This is all Livingstone country. The footsteps of 
the great doctor are everywhere. One town, Living- 
stoma, commemorates his name, and another, Blan- 
tyre, was named for his birthplace in Scotland. 
Another remarkable Scottish missionary. Dr.- Robert 
Laws, was, next to Livingstone, probably the most 
important personage in the country’s history. He re¬ 
tired in 1927. Because of his work, as well as Living¬ 
stone’s, Nyasaland has a strong Christian tincture. 
Many other Scots have come here, not only mission¬ 
aries but tradesmen and government officials, and 
they give the country a note of their own devout, 
stubborn, robust character. 
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^/asaland is an almost solidly black country—99.6 
per cent. There are 2,600,000 Africans and only 
5,600 Europeans, a ratio of 466 to 1. Among the 
principal tribes are the Angoni, a Zulu offshoot, and 
the Yao, who were great slave dealers when the slave 
trade was thriving. The Nyasa are modern-minded 
in many respects, and their chiefs are organized into 
a union. On the other hand, almost all Nyasa have a 
belief in black magic. Witchcraft, although it is 
against the law, is practiced almost everywhere. 

Thousands of Nyasaland boys go into the Rhode- 
sias and Union of South Africa every year to find 
work, because jobs at home seldom pay more than 
about three dollars a month. Africa is a poor conti¬ 
nent, even if its resources are rich. About 130,000 
adult Nyasalanders now live outside the territory. 
Some stay away for years and are called Achona, or 
“lost ones.” Some do not return until they are very 
old, when they may have forgotten their native lan¬ 
guage and even the names of their villages. British 
officials try to help them find their old homes, and, 
even if they have been forgotten, they are invariably 
taken in by the community from which they came, 
if it can be found. 

The Nyasalanders are exceptionally good work¬ 
ers, industrious, cheerful, and quick to learn skills. 
The loyalty, reliability, and spirit of adventure they 
have absorbed from the Scots help to make them, 
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ove* all, good soldiers, and they are recruited inti 
armies and police forces all over East and Central 
Africa. 

In August 1953 serious disorders broke out in the 
Cholo area and elsewhere in Nyasailand. For a time 
the British feared they might have another rebellion 
on their hands like that of the Mau Mau in Kenya, 
but the troubles were quickly suppressed. They came 
about partly because most Nyasalanders resented 
being absorbed into the new Central African Federa¬ 
tion, along with the Rhodesians, partly because of 
long-standing grievances over land. 

The situation in regard to land is like that in many 
other white-dominated parts of Africa. The few 
white settlers own over a million acres of the best land 
in the country, including huge tracts kept empty and 
undeveloped, while Africans complain that their own 
areas are so overcrowded that they can barely sur¬ 
vive. Some 200,000 Africans work on white-owned 
tea and tung plantations. 

Nyasaland has a well-organized and active African 
nationalist movement concentrated in the Nyasaland 
African Congress. Its president, J. S. Sangala, is not 
permitted to enter either of the Rhodesias. Another 
important personality is W. M. Chirwa, one of 
Nyasaland’s two African deputies to the federal par¬ 
liament. Nyasa leaders, even though they were un¬ 
able to kdep their country out of the Federation, as 
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iad hoped to do, still push steadily for reforml 
tenefit their own people. 

The capital of Nyasaland is Zomba. It has five 
hundred Europeans, four hundred Asians, and five 
thousand Africans. It is seldom visited by anyone not 
concerned with government business. In fact hardly 
anyone lives in the town but civil servants and em¬ 
ployees. Until quite recently it did not even have a 
ho’tel. 

Blantyre is much more important to the commer¬ 
cial life of the territory. Founded in the lovely Shire 
Highlands by the Church of Scotland, which still 
maintains a large mission church and settlement here, 
it has a population of about eleven thousand—nine 
thousand Africans and about two thousand Euro¬ 
peans and Asians. Color bar is not particularly notice¬ 
able here, probably because of missionary influence. 
There is no segregation, for example, in banks, gov¬ 
ernment buildings, shops, airports, or post offices—a 
great contrast to some of the things I saw in Northern 
Rhodesia. But Africans cannot be out in the streets 
after 9 p.m. 


Sl 


The New Federation 

Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias were welded 
into the new Central African Federation in 1953. 
This development only came about after fierce con¬ 
troversy. People took sides for and against it with 
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4 ual vehemence. One difficulty, which led to m 
bitterness, was that Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land had no say in their own fate. Only citizens of 
Southern Rhodesia, which is self-governing, could 
vote on the matter. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 


land, which have inferior status as protectorates, 


could not, but had their fate decided by London. 
Furthermore, the whole black population of the three 
areas—far and away the majority population in each 
case—had practically no voice in the decision at all. 
English liberals did fight hard to safeguard African 
rights, but v/ithout complete success. 

From the long-range British point of view, the pur¬ 
pose of federation was this: to build a strong new 
state that would serve as a barrier to undesirable in¬ 
fluences. The Federation will, the British hope, keep 
white nationalism (that is, Union Afrikaner national¬ 
ism) from coming north; and it will keep black na¬ 
tionalism from seeping eastward and southward 
from, say, the Gold Coast, which is now the inde¬ 
pendent black dominion of Ghana. 

Officially this new country, which has a semi¬ 
independent status, stands for racial partnership, not 
for apartheid —though there are plenty of white- 
supremacy fanatics living in the Federation. The 
British idea is to melt down white Southern Rhodesia, 
gray Northern Rhodesia, and black Nyasaland into 
a single harmonious whole. They take it for granted 
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that the country will be run by whites, but they 
don’t want white domination to be tyrannical. They 
say that Africans will steadily be given more and 
more share in the government—and point to the fact 
that six Africans are already members of the new 
Federation parliament. These Africans have, it is 
true, very little concrete power, but the British hon¬ 
estly think that they have opened the door to African 
advancement. The new federal structure also includes 
an African Affairs Board, independent of any Fed¬ 
eration authority, with the right to appeal directly 
to London if it objects to any law's that are passed. 

Critics of the Federation, of which there are many, 
say that the British have been fooling themselves, 
and that the net effect of federation, no matter how 
idealistic its basis was, will be to maintain and extend 
white supremacy. Moreover, white control in former 
days was exercised by the British Colonial Office in 
London, which ruled Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia and which was comparatively liberal in 
attitude. But under the new order it is in the hands 
of extremist white settlers on the spot, who are almost 
as violent in their antipathy to black Africans as the 
white supremacy addicts in the Union. 

These criticisms may sound severe. But plenty of 
die-hard white supremacists supported federation be¬ 
cause they did indeed think it would push the Afri¬ 
cans back and keep them in a permanently inferior 
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•osition. One politician said to me frankly, “Why 
do we want federation? Because it will insure white 
supremacy forever! ” 

There are a lot of other cross-currents of feeling 
too. Some Northern Rhodesians, for example, ob¬ 
jected to federation because they are richer than 
Southern Rhodesia and may have to bail Southern 
Rhodesia out of economic difficulties in the future. 
Some Southern Rhodesians, on the other hand, say 
that both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are “too 
black to be saved.” They fear that African national¬ 
ism cannot possibly be stopped in those two areas, 
and that it will be able to sweep down into their own 
territory more easily as a result of federation. 

In general the Coloreds (10,000) and the Asians 
(18,000) favored federation. The Coloreds believe 
that under the new setup the Africans should in time 
be able to grow more powerful—and that anything 
which helps African advance will eventually help 
them too. The Asians, primarily Indians, think the 
new system will open economic opportunities to all 
non-whites and tend to reduce all racial barriers. 

Most Africans—particularly nationalists—resolutely 
opposed federation. One example will illustrate the 
depth of their feeling. In an action as striking as any 
in the recent history of Africa, four hundred thousand 
Nyasas gave a penny or two each and raised a fund 
of $5,500, in order to send a delegation of chiefs to 
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don to protest the federation scheme. They drew 
dp a petition—a remarkably well-written and soberly 
worked out document—and sought in all humility 
to present it to Queen Elizabeth. Their grandfathers 
had, after all, once made treaties with another British 
queen. But the petition was rejected by the Colonial 
Office, which was determined to push federation 
through at all costs. Empty-handed, the chiefs 
returned to Nyasaland. 

I happened to be in Blantyre a day or two before 
federation became a fact. That night I met with a 
group of a dozen or so African chiefs, schoolteachers, 
and others who were trying to draft last-minute ap¬ 
peals to the United Nations, the Queen, and im¬ 
portant Londoners. Almost inarticulate with grief, 
they spoke of losing their country, their freedom, 
and their national identity. They talked without hate 
and with great dignity. T hey could not believe that 
London would not, in the end, make some turnabout 
and rescue them from their impending fate. They 
hoped for a miracle. It did not come, and they 
watched their country die. 

The real test of the Federation will, of course, be 
whether or not it does set up a decent racial partner¬ 
ship. Extension of the right to vote and lifting of the 
color bar will be two major signs that such an evolu¬ 
tion is on the way. 
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Color Bar in the Rhodesias 

We have already had a brief look at industrial color 
bar in Northern Rhodesia. There are other kinds 
of discrimination too. In several respects segrega¬ 
tion is more pronounced in the Rhodesias than any¬ 
where else in Africa, and some examples of racial 
discrimination I saw practiced here are among the 
most barbarous I have ever seen anywhere. 

For example: in Lusaka, Africans were not allowed 
in most European shops, but had to make their pur¬ 
chases through hatchways. They stood in line outside 
each shop, in a dark, uncovered passageway some¬ 
times wet with rain, and when they reached the peep¬ 
hole built into the wall they called out their wants. 
Merchandise was pushed through to them from in¬ 
side. They were not allowed to touch or handle any¬ 
thing, try things on, or look at several items in order 
to make a choice. Since my visit the hatch system has 
been abolished in certain Copperbelt towns. The 
reason for the change was that Africans, unable to en¬ 
dure the indignity any longer, picketed the shops— 
and cut down their business so much that the shops 
had to abolish their infamous little hatches. 

Again: while I was at the Lusaka airport a com¬ 
mercial airliner arrived with one African among its 
passengers. The plane had set down to let passengers 
eat lunch. But the African among them was not 
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/ed in the restaurant and could get nothing to 
eat. This is a minor episode, of course. But even such 
minor episodes, multiplied over and over again for a 
long period, can have a disastrous effect. 

One revealing item is that Government House in 
Northern Rhodesia has to give its official dinners and 
receptions in duplicate. To the first are invited 
African members of the Legislative Council and those 
whites who will bring themselves to break bread with 
blacks. The second is for whites only! 

It is true that Africans in Northern Rhodesia are 
better off than those in, say, the Union, in some eco¬ 
nomic respects. Here they have more chances of be¬ 
coming bricklayers or minor artisans. They can join 
effective labor unions and they have the right to 
strike. They can also join political organizations, and 
their rights on the land are carefully safeguarded. 

The primary school system, such as it is, exists in 
triplicate, with separate facilities for Africans, Asians, 
and whites—an expensive way to run education. The 
most painful single experience I had in Africa was, I 
think, a trip to an African area near Salisbury. Here 
we visited, among other things, a country school. 
The poverty, squalor, and pitiable lack of equipment 
were bad enough. But what really hurt was that my 
white escort, a senior government official, refused 
rudely to shake hands with the perfectly decent, 
perfectly respectable, and perfectly humble black 
schoolmaster. 
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Still More Details About Federation 

The number of Negroes permitted to cast votes in 
a Federation election is incredibly small. In Southern 
Rhodesia, for example, only a few thousand out of 
more than two million Africans are qualified to vote. 
Voting privileges for Africans depend on two things 
—a certain level of income and a certain level of edu¬ 
cation, both levels set far beyond the reach of most 
Africans. A recent law reduced the amount of in¬ 
come and education necessary to qualify a voter, but 
this law has so many enemies it may not survive, and 
the requirements may be raised again 

Of course most Africans are simply not ready for 
the vote as yet. But if Federation is to be anything 
more than a farce, steps should be taken now to 
prepare them, at least, for the duties and privileges of 
citizenship later. One Rhodesian African told me, 
“We don’t worry much about petty social discrimina¬ 
tions—whether or not we are allowed into white 
hotels and so on. What we do care about is more 
education and economic opportunity.” 

The plain fact is that the majority of Europeans 
do not want many Africans to earn the right to vote, 
because then they, the white Europeans, will be the 
minority at the polls sooner or later, and this in turn 
would mean the end of white supremacy. Officially, 
however, the leading political party in the Federation 
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dged to a policy of continuing racial hariftony 
and partnership. 

Some progress is being made, moreover, in other 
directions. One recent law in Northern Rhodesia 
“discourages” discrimination against Africans. The 
law has no teeth in it; it relies entirely on persuasion. 
But it is an official recognition of the fact that dis¬ 
crimination is condemned. And in Southern Rhodesia 
“well-dressed” Africans holding first- or second-class 
railway tickets are now allowed to use the restaurants 
and dining cars on the government railways—though 
of course few Africans can afford to be “well dressed” 
or have the price of anything more than a third-class 
railway ticket. 

The most encouraging sign of all, probably, was 
the opening of the multiracial University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In this institution, in South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, dormitories are segregated but class¬ 
rooms, common rooms, and playing fields are not. 
Southern Rhodesia had to amend its segregation laws 
to permit whites, Africans, and Asians to live together 
on the same campus, even if in separate dormitories. 
At present the student body consists of only eight 
Africans, one Asian, and sixty-five Europeans, but 
an important start has been made, and this is a good 
augury for better race relations in the future. 

Nobody should think that the white population 
of the Rhodesias consists entirely of bigots and fa- 
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natics. By and large (as in the American South), it is 
the poorer class of whites who hate and fear the Afri¬ 
cans most. Many Europeans have an acute sense of 
bad conscience about segregation, feel a deep respon¬ 
sibility for the plight of Africans, and genuinely want 
to improve race relations. 

A distinguished Rhodesian European said to me, 
“Yes, we will try to keep this a predominantly white 
country south of the Zambezi for as long as we can, 
but we will fail. White domination will not last more 
than fifty years. And perhaps it is a good thing that 
we shall fail. After all, we are all members of the 
human race.” 














SUMMING IT UP 


In the Union of South Africa we have inspected one 
of the most unpleasant and difficult political situations 
in the world. There the white minority is not moving 
toward co-operation between the races, like most 
of the rest of the modern world, but stands firmly 
against co-operation and harmonious development. 
In all manner of ways, the African majority is being 
discriminated* against and suppressed. Even so, Afri¬ 
can nationalist sentiment is growing. The govern¬ 
ment’s policy of apartheid cannot work, in the long 
run, and yet the governing authorities have so far 
made no concessions whatever that might possibly 
lead to a friendly relationship between white and 
black. This country, with its unique and admirable 
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^ Old heritage, has become the prisoner of its o 
bigotry and intolerance, and it will take wise states¬ 
manship to prevent a collision or explosion in the 
future. 

Colonial officials all over the continent look with 
alarm at what is going on in South Africa. Some 
months after I left the Union I met a seasoned, hard- 
headed French official in North Africa, a man not 
distinguished for his love of Africans. When I asked 
him what he thought of the Union’s white leaders, 
he said, “They are the greatest danger to the white 
man ever known on this continent, because they will 
make Africans everywhere in Africa anti-white.” 

As to the three “High Commission Territories,” 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and picturesque little 
Swaziland, their fate is in the balance. Meantime the 
British are doing their best to redress past mistakes. 

So far as Portuguese Africa is concerned, neither 
Angola nor Mozambique has quite entered the mod¬ 
ern world as yet. But even in these backwoods terri¬ 
tories, so drowsy and undeveloped, contemporary 
pressures are beginning to be felt. 

As to the Central African Federation, the experi¬ 
ment is still too young to be evaluated. Perhaps, as the 
British hope, this new composite country will become 
an effective neutral belt between the white supremacy 
advocates in South Africa and the Africa-for-Afri¬ 
cans nationalism in other parts of the continent. But 
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g disadvantage to the scheme is that the huge / ma- 
jority of its own African citizens only accopt it with 
desperate reluctance. 

If I were an African and had to choose between 
living under Portuguese, British, or Afrikaner domi¬ 
nation, I would certainly pick the British. Taken all 
in all, British rule is the best on the continent, not just 
in southern Africa but everywhere where colonial 
rule still lingers. No doubt the British make blunders 
on occasion, but the average African in British terri¬ 
tory has easier access to the two things Africans need 
most today—education and justice. Moreover, Great 
Britain is the only white power on the continent that 
has as its official policy the systematic training of 
Africans for self-government. 

Of course Africans in some of the areas we have 
visited in this book are not yet anywhere near being 
ready for full self-government, even if they are be¬ 
ginning to demand it. But the Africans are a majority 
everywhere, and sooner or later their demands will 
have to be met fairly. Africa is, after all, the Africans’ 
own continent. Europe can no longer rule Africa by 
force alone. The price of European survival on the 
Black Continent is reform. 

Politics and race relations aside, the main thing to 
say about southern Africa is that it is a wonderfully 
beautiful part of the earth’s surface, packed with 
rich and varied natural resources. Some countries 
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av<; already come a long way toward utilizing these 
fruitful resources, so generously bestowed by nature. 
When human resources are similarly tapped and 
utilized by men of good will and imagination, the 
political picture will improve and life will be better 
for everybody. What southern Africa needs most 
is a good dose of moderation. 

Meantime we should not forget the grandeur of 
the mountains in this region, the solitude of the wide, 
sparkling veld, the crash of magnificent waterfalls, 
and the quiet loveliness of secluded gardens and 
orchards. Alan Paton once wrote that his homeland 
was “most unquiet in her heart.” But he also said, “If 
flowers could bring peace, and mountains justice, how 
beautiful South Africa would be. For she is a mis¬ 
tress most fair of face....” 
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Netherlands, The, see Holland 
New Brighton (Port Elizabeth 
location), 67-68 
Nkumbula, Harry, 201 
Northern Rhodesia, 8, 32, 41, 191, 
193, 198-207, 211-214, 216- 
217; see also Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Nova Lisboa, 188 
Nyasa (tribe), 209, 215 
Nyasaland, 8, 40, 181, 193, 207- 
220; see also Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Nylstroom, 93 
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dendaabrust, 79 
oil (petroleum), 183 
Oppenheimer, Sir Ernest, 79 
Orange Free State, 8, 19, 25, 26, 
27, 45-46, 48, 63, 77-79, 80, 
130-131, 132 

Orange River, 24-25, 27, 64, 65, 
114, 128-129, 161 
O’Reilly, Jack, 112-113 
Orlando (Johannesburg location), 
57-58 

ostriches, 67, 93, 151 
Oudtshoorn, 151 
Ovambo (tribe), 85 

Paarl, 65 

Paton, Alan, 100, 104, 224 
Paul Kruger Museum, 82 
Pietermaritzburg, 71-72 
Pimville (Johannesburg location), 
57 

Port Elizabeth, 67-68 
Portugal, io-ii, 28, 35-36, 174- 
189, 223 

Portuguese Africa, see Angola 
and Mozambique 
Potchefstroom, 80 
Premier diamond mine, 127 
press, in Union of South Africa, 
94; in Angola, 188 
Pretoria, 62, 81-83, 93, 127 
proteas, 61-62 

Quelimane, 183 

race prejudice, see apartheid , 
color bar, race relations 
race relations, 6-7, 18-23; in Union 
of South Africa, 50-51, 55, 
57, 60, 68, 73-76, 79, 83, 87- 
88, 92, 94-109; in Basuto¬ 
land, 161-162; in Swaziland, 
168, in Bechuanaland, 171- 
173; in Angola and Mozam¬ 
bique; 179-182, 184-186, 



188; in Southern Rhodesia, 
193-195; in Northern Rho¬ 
desia, 200, 204-207; in 

Nyasaland, 210-211; in Cen¬ 
tral Federation, 212-220; 
summing up, 221-224 
racial prejudice, see apartheid , 
color bar, race relations 
radio, 202 

railroads, 169, 175, 185, 191, 196, 
204 

Rand, see Witwatersrand 
religion, 155, 180, 181-182, 208; 
see also Anglican Church, 
Church of Scotland, Dutch 
Reformed Church, Jews, 
Moslems 

Retief, Piet, 71-72 
rhinoceroses, 149-150 
Rhodes, Cecil, 28, 61, 79, 120-121, 
169, 193, 195, 197; early 
life, 30-31; makes first for¬ 
tune, 31, 120-121; becomes 
diamond king, 31-32, 123- 
125; organizes Consolidated 
Gold Fields Company and 
British South Africa Com¬ 
pany, 32; Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony, 32, 43; 
personality, 33; his wills 
and Rhodes scholarships, 
33-34; conflict with Kru¬ 
ger, 34-38, 42-43; as empire 
builder, 35-45; ruined by 
Jameson Raid, 42-44; role in 
Anglo-Boer War, 46; death, 
47-48; grave, 198 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, 202 
Rhodes scholarships, 34 
Rhodes University, 98 
Rhodesia, see Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia 
rice, 167 

Riebeeck, Jan van, see Van Rie- 
beeck, Jan 
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is, 183, 203 
Salazar, Dr. Antonio de, 176 
Salisbury, 197 
Sangala, J. S., 210 
Scot settlers, 208 

segregation, see apartheid , color 
bar, race relations 
Serowe, 170, 172, 173 
sheep, 67, 161, 168 
slavery, n, 14, 16, 21-23, 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan, 21, 89-90, 
91 

Sobhuza II, 164-165 
South Africa, general description, 
3-8; population, 6-7; race 
problem, 7; resources, 7; 
countries in, 8; defined, 8; 
early history, 9-23; The 
Great Trek, 24-26; Boer- 
British conflict, 26-28; Kru- 
ger-Rhodes conflict, 29-45; 
British expansion, 35-45; 
Anglo-Boer War, 46-48; 
see also Union of South 
Africa 

South West Africa, 8, 83-86, 129 
southern Africa, see South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia, 8, 32, 37, 40, 
41, 190-198, 211-215, 218- 
220; see also Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
springbok , 139-140 
Stellenbosch, University of, 93 
Strijdom, Johannes Gerhardus, 
92-94 

sugar, 72-73, 182 

Suppression of Communism Act, 
100 

Swazi (tribe), 163-168 
Swaziland, 8, 28, 153-154* popu¬ 
lation, 163; history, 164; 
contemporary government, 
164-165, 167; customs, 165- 
166; economy, 167-168; 
summing up, 222 


Table Bay, 12, 14, 16, 18 • 

Table Mountain, 6, 13, 58-59, 61 
tea, 208, 210 
tobacco, 174, 196, 208 
Tonga (tribe), 200 
tourists, 182 

Transkei (Bantu tribal reserve), 
68-71 

transportation, 169, 196, 204; see 
also railroads 

Transvaal, 8, 19, 25, 26-28, 30, 38, 
42-43, 45-46* 48, 53-54, 63, 
77, 80-83, 93, 94, hi, 127, 
130-131, 164, 185 
“Treason Arrests,” 105 
Treaty of Paris, 21 
trekboers , 17-18, 24-26; see also 
Boers 

tsetse fly, 161, 194, 203 

t sot sis (gangs of hoodlums), 55 

Tsumeb, 86 

Tugela River, 71 

tung oil, 208, 210 

Umtamvuna River, 64 
Union, see Union of South Africa 
Union Buildings, 82, 93 
Union of South Africa, 8, 19, 25; 
formation, 48; population 
by races, 50-51, 89; Johan¬ 
nesburg, 52-58; compounds, 
56; “locations,” 56-58; Cape 
Town, 58-62; capitals, 62, 
78; languages, 62-63; Cape 
Province, 64-71; Natal, 71- 
77; Orange Free State, 77- 
79; Transvaal, 80-83; South 
West Africa, 83-86; apar¬ 
theid, 87-88, 94-109; gov¬ 
ernment, 89-90; Afrikaners 
vs. Britons, 89-96; contem¬ 
porary politics, 91-94; eco¬ 
nomic and political future, 
106-109; gold and diamond 
mining, 11 o-13 2; uranium, 
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V 

133-134; Kruger National 
Park, 135-152; relations 
with Basutoland, 161-162; 
summing up, 221-222; see 
also South Africa 
United Nations, 84, 89-90, 106 
United party (Union of South 
Africa), 90, 97 

United States, 104, 106, 132, 134 
uranium, 106, in, 133-134 

Vaal River, 25, 114 
Van Niekerk, Schalk, 112 
Van Riebeeck, Jan, 12-13, 15-16, 
59, 61 

Victoria, Queen of England, 39, 
156, 191, 200 

Victoria Falls, 3, 190-191, 202 
Voorirek , see Great Trek, The 
Voortrekker Monument, 82 
voortrekkers, 23-26, 80, 82, 93 

wart hog, 140-141 
Waterburg, 94 
Welkom, 79 
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white population, see Europeans 
Williams, Ruth (wife of Seretse 
Khama), 171-173 
Windhoek, 85-86 
wine industry, 17, 65 
witchcraft, 167, 209 
Witwatersrand, 131 
wool industry, 67, 78 
World War II, 94 

Xhosa (tribe), 19, 101 
Xuma, Dr. A. B., 101, 103 • 

Yao (tribe), 209 

Zambezi River, 39, 181, 190-191, 
196-197 
zebra, 139, 151 
Zebra National Park, 151 
Zimbabwe ruins, 190-193 
Zomba, 211 

ZPQ radio station, 202 

Zulu, 19, 24, 29, J7, 72, 73, 7j, 163, 

209 
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